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heard with great satisfaction, and we hope that its publication in the Disciple 
may accomplish the design of the writer, by exciting increased attention and 
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A SERMON PREACHED AT CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, MAY 15th, 
1823, AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE «“ EVANGELICAL 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN MASSACHUSETTS.” BY DAVID DAMON, 
A.M. Minister of the Church in Lunenburg, Massachusetts. | 





Rom. x. 14, 15. 


How shall they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they preach except 
they be sent ? 


It is my first object, on this occasion, to present some con- 
siderations in favour of missionary exertions in general. I shall 
then endeavour to state the particular objects and claims of the 
Society, who hold their semi-annual meeting this day. _ . 
In the first place, then, I am to present some considerations 
in favour of missionary exertions generally. Cs WE 
What I have to su upon this topic, may be arranged under 
the eet, general considerations or heads, viz. : beta 
‘ 1. The Christian religion is adapted to be a universal re- 
igion, feat ‘ «Sinha 
2. There are indications, that the Christian religion will ii 
oe prevail universally, or become the religion of mat | 
arge. ieee Nace "sone 


. The Christian teligiot is adapted to promote the 
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4. In the efforts, which missionary associations are now mak- 
ing, the probable means of extending the Christian religion are 
included. 

1, The Christian religion is adapted to be a univeral religion ; 
to be the religion of the world of mankind. | It relates to prin- 
ciples. and. circumstances which are common to all men; and 
when it has reference to the peculiarities of any age or nation, 
it is for the sake of argument or illustration, or something which 
is auxiliary to its main design. Its grand outlines are drawn 
over and occupy what may be called common ground. Such 
for instance are its precepts. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart. Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you. Forgive and ye shall be forgiven. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. Leet all your things be done 
with charity. Quench not the spirit.? These precepts are not 
adapted to any particular age, or nation, or rank exclusively, 

“but to all men. Such for instance are its promises and threat- 
hi ‘ Whosoever believeth in me shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life. Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven; but 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will | also deny before 
my Father which is in heayen.’? Such for instance is the nature 
of the rewards and punishments which it proposes as sanctions. 
‘These shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the 
righteous into life eternal.’ It is absolute happiness and misery 
which are proposed. ‘Their nature is defined sufficiently to 
affect the imaginations of those, who would not be affected by 
the mere use of general terms, while there is still so much ob- 
scurity left in the definitions, that none can imagine themselves 
destitute of a deep interest in them, on account of their indivi- 
dual tastes or habits. The Christian religion takes hold of and 
acts upon principles common to human nature, in the actual state 
in which it is found in buman society. It does not suppose a 
sinner, in whose character there is an unusual combination of 
vile habits and enormous crimes, constituting him a moral mon- 
ster, and make provision for his conversion and restoration ex- 
clusively ; but provision is made for all sinners, and invitation is 
extended to all to partake of it. Neither does it lay down special 
precepts for forming a character of exalted excellence for a 
particular. station, which never existed, or which but one, among 
many. millions of the human race can occupy; but it aims at 
raising all to moral excellence, whatever may be the stations 
assigned them in providence. Also, it,does not enumerate a 
greaf Variety of outward acts to be done or avoided, which must 
vary considerably with the different circumstances of individuals ; 
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but it aims directly, at the seat of moral action, which is the 
heart, since, if the moving power be regulated aright, the mo- 
tions will be right. Hence it treats of powers, capacities, de- 
sires and passions which are common to all men, fearing 
These general objects of the gospel revelation are, indeed, 
pursued in a great variety of methods, Sometimes the general 
rale with one or more particular examples.or illustrations 16 
gree, and men are. left to make the application in other instances 
6 themselves; and sometimes it is left to them tase fie 
general rale from a particular example or illustration. Dat in 
all cases the real and generally the most obvious end aimed a 
is something of a general nature, in which mankind do, or ougt 
to feel a commen interest. a “obo ax bea bits 
lts ordinances are of the same nature. There is nothing in 
them to distinguish nation from nation, or sect from sect, but o 
Christians from those who are not Christians, and this in t 
simplest manner possible ; and, besides, the moral aim and ten- 
dency of the same are at once general and striking. Hence 
likewise there are no such particular rules for the outward wor- 
ship and discipline of the church, as we might expect to find, in 
a religion designed to be national, or, still more, particular rather 
than universal. _ Much is left to be varied and acted ita ra gg 
sive ages, upon the principle of expediency, wi po 
inferences a wg nls 04 rules. Thus it broke down the 
partition wall which once existed, that there might be no differ, 
ence between the Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that.call upon him. The very model of de- 
votion which our Saviour furnished at the request of his disciples, 
shows that his religion was intended for men as such ;—not: for 
rulers and magistrates only, but for their subjects also, and not 
for the latter to the exclusion of the former, because God will 
have all men to be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. . Therefore he will have all men to pray, and all to. be 
prayed for; and all ta pray and to intercede for those thin 
which all men need daily, and those which all men ought to wi 
for continually. Nor may we omit to mention expressly what 
has already been frequently implied, that the Saviour’s interpo- 
sition was intended for the benefit of all promiscuously, and not 
for any class or nation exclusively. This appears from a great 
variety of expressions relating to every part of his mediati 
and his sufferings and death more pavicularly, such as,—‘ Ai 
died for all—he tasted death for every man—behold the lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world,’ The contrasts 
and dissimilitudes between the Christian religion and all others 
show the same thing more strikingly. Many systems of paganism 
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can exist only among a barbarous people ; many sceptical sys- 
tems only among a refined people., Even the Jewish religion, 
which was of divine origin, is rendered incapable of becoming a 
universal religion, by its ritual alone. The Christian religion 
has none of these incumbrances. It can exist entire in a mo- 
narchy or in a republic, under any meridian, and within any of 
the five zones ; and among those who are exclusively pastoral, 
or agricultural, or commercial in their pursuits, or are raised by 
their particular circumstances above the necessity of any com- 
mon pursuit as a means of living: And it attempts no alterations 
in previous habits, or pursuits, or opinions, excepting when some 
moral good is to be accomplished by the alteration. It does, 
indeed, suppose a certain degree of information ; and the com- 
mon enjoyment of a certain measure of the means of information. 
But it can be communicated, in some measure, even to bar- 
barians; and the least measure has an elevating and saving ten- 
dency, the effects of which lay a foundation for further commu- 
nications of it ;—so that the actual existence of barbarous nations 
is no objection to the position which we would maintain. It 
only shows, that with Christianity we should endeavour to impart 
civilization ; and that a certain portion of the latter affords many 
facilities for progagating the former in any place to which it has 
not been previously extended. | 

2. There are indications, that the Christian religion will in 
oa prevail universally, or become the religion of mankind at 

arge. 

Its very adaptation to the actual exigencies common to man 
is one indication. Others are found in the express language of 
scripture—in the prophecies relating to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in the old testament, in the commission given to the apostles 
in the new testament, and in the prophetic passages of the new 
testament also. Quotation here is attended with difficulties, not 
through the scarcity, but the abundance of passages which pre- 
sent themselves for selection ; and perhaps it is unnecessary. It 
is readily conceded that many prophetic pastages, which some 
interpreters have supposed to refer to a future general preva- 
lence of Christianity, received their fulfilment in the age of the 
apostles and their immediate successors, But there are other 
passages, which many still understand as referring to a future 
period, and which do not seem to be capable of a different con- 
struction, without violence done to common rules of interpreta- 
tion. In the place of many quotations and references, suffer me 
to refer you to the last chapter of the prophet Daniel, and the 
concluding parts of some of the preceding chapters of the same 


‘book, 
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There are aspects in the present state of the world, which, 
viewed in connexion with prophecy, past events and the acknow- 
ledged genius of Christianity, are indications of the same fature 
event. Christianity has survived a long night of darkness. Ever 
since the dawn of the reformation it has been gradually return- 
ing to its primitive purity and power. Lately it has again be- 
gun to extend its boundaries, not on one only, but on almost 
every side; and the prospect of a more rapid extension, in the 
_ coming age, is particularly encouraging. The successive reve- 
lations, which God has been pleased to make to mankind, and all 
history, conspire in showing that the development of God’s plan 
of mercy towards mankind has been gradual, and in creating a 
belief that he will gradually raise the human, race, considered 
collectively, to the degree of knowledge and moral peregrine 44 
which they are capable in the present incipient and imperfec 
stage of their being. All these considerations combined lay a 
foundation for a strong conviction that the Christian religion is 
destined by its Author to become ultimately the religion of the 
world. 

3. The Christian religion is adapted to promote the happiness 
of those who embrace it. MES 

Here again I shall be permitted to avail myself of the argu- 
ment arising from the establishment of my former positions, 
That which God has adapted to the common nature and exigen- 
cies of mankind, and probably destined to prevail universally, 
must be presumed te contribute to human happiness ; else where 
could we find proofs of the divine wisdom and benevolence ? 
But the matter is not left to inference, however fairly. and con- 
clusively it may be drawn. Experiment has decided it. In the 
first ages of Christianity, wherever it went, it made a great and 

lorious change for the better, both in the state of socicty, and 
fa the condition, characters and prospects of individuals. Idola- 
try, superstition, idle ceremonies, gross vices, idleness, and avarice 
were, to a remarkable degree, laid aside; and the great body 
of the primitive Christians were pious, simple in their faith and 
worship, industrious, contented, thankful, peaceable, generous, 
pure, and benevolent. Even after platonic philosophy and porish 
usurpation began again the work of moral corruption and intel- 
lectual degradation in the bosom of the church, the good effects 
of Christianity were visible, and never wholly ceased to exi 
How much happiness, then, must reformed or protening Chee. 
tianity confer, when it shall be universally prevalent? and how 
great are the advantages, in point of happiness, which Christian 
protestant nations do actually enjoy, compared with the rest of 
mankind. We may presume that those among us, who consider 
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the difference of but little value, know little of the value of their 
own privileges, and less of the actual state of Jews, Mahometans 
and Pagans. : 

It will not cool the ardour of a true philanthropist to object, 
that God requires of all according to what he bestows, ot not 
according to what he withholds; and that multitudes may be 
saved through Christ, who never hear of bis name or his religion 
in this life. For how do we know, that the intensity of future 
happiness in them who are saved, will not be in proportion to 
the increased knowledge and elevation of character which are 
associated with the prevalence of Christianity in this world? It 
must be so, if Christians make a due improvement of their know- 
ledge and means. But if we yield this point, are there not still 
motives enough for all, and more than all the exertions which 
missionaries have ever yet made? and inducements sufficient to 
undergo all the deprivations and sufferings which have fa‘len to 
their lot? What will not human nature sometimes endure in 
quest of knowledge, or gold, or celebrity? To what acts of 
daring and suffering will benevolence sometimes prompt a 
Christian, that he may render a temporary good to a solitary 
individual. And is it not enough that by extending Christianity 
we may communicate happiness in this world, which may not 
only be shared by numbers of the present age, but be handed 
down with increase to succeeding ages? If ours be a faith which 
inspires no zeal to extend itself, let us abandon it as destitute of 
an essential apostolic seal; but if the faalt be in us, and not in 
our system, let us humble ourselves and honour those, by imitat- 
ing their example, who, with a system less pure, have discovered 
a zeal more ardent, and perhaps it ought to be added, in some 
respects more useful to mankind, 

4. In the efforts which missionary associations are now making, 
the probable means of extending the Christian religion are in- 
cluded. | 

It is manifest from various passages of the New Testament, that 
ihe Christian religion is to be extended by means of the preached 
and written word, and the administration of the Christian ordi- 
nances, with God’s blessing upon these means; and where the 
means are faithfully and understandingly used, there is not the 
least reason to apprehend the blessing will be withheld. So far 
as preaching is concerned, this position is clearly implied in the 
text by which our discourse was introduced ; and other passages 
too numerous to be quoted, and, it is hoped, within the recollec- 
tion. of the hearers, incontestibly prove the assertion. Indeed 
we can conceive of no other means, unless miracles, tongues, 
prophecy and other extraordinary gifts of the Spirit should be 
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revived. Now the efforts, which various missionary associations 
are making, do include these means, to wit, atnetgge Mo 
distribution of the holy scriptures in various languages, the ad- 
ministration of the Christian ordinances, together with the com- 
munication of such degrees of learning, especially to the rising 
generation, as are requisite to insure, in some measure, the suc- 
cess of the other means. 

It may be objected, that the success of such efforts, in modern 
times, has been as yet limited, partial and uncertain. This is 
incident to the nature of the undertaking. It is to be expected, 
that it may require ages to complete the work ; but it may not 
be the less certain that a sure beginning has been made, and 
that perseverance will surely complete it. It may be objected, 
that many are engaged in it from inadequate or base motives,— 
many who are deceivers, or deceived. ‘This is also incident to 
all great undertakings requiring the concurrence of many indivi- 
duals, It may be objected, that both the labourers and the field 
are often ill chosen. This is a reason for changing the labourers 
and the field, but not for abandoning the work. It may be ob- 
jected, as a consequence of the ill choice of labourers, that 
Christianity is often communicated, or attempted to be commu- 
nicated, in a corrupted or imperfect form. But even in such a 
form, Christianity may be better than any other religion; and 
at most, this objection leads no further than to a more judicious 
choice of labourers. It would seem that the argument, from all 
these considerations, is conclusive in favour of missionary exer- 
tions in general, that honour is due to those by whom they are 
commenced, and that those who make them from right motives, 
will in no wise lose their reward, even when they are apparently 
unsuccessful. 

It is high time, then, for every one to awake out of sleep, and 
lend assistance, through some particular channel, to that which 
is so good in its general tendency. The cause of missions is the 
cause of God. He has owned and blessed the work; and, it is 
verily believed, will own and bless it. Let us add to the num- 
ber of labourers and the amount of means ; and, whenever we 
aitempt to mend the direction, be careful not to check the spirit, 
in wluch this great work is carried on,—and much more, not to 
impeach the motives of the great body of Christians éngaged in 
it. Let us be more ready to take shame to ourselves that we 
haye done and attempted no more, than to withhold dee honour 
from any who may bave done or attempted much, though it may 
not have been in the manner which seems preferable to us. 

Il, The design of the Evangelical Missionary Society was, 
and still is—to aid the newly and thinly settled parts of our own 
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country, in procuring the stated ministration of the word and 
ordinances of the gospel, commencing in those places of this de- 
scription which are nearest home, and which may sclicit our aid, 
and extending our labours to more distant fields,.as we should 
be encouraged by past success, and an increase of means—to 
continue our efforts in those places, in which they are once com- 
menced with acceptance and success, till a regular society be 
established,’which should support the gospel without qur aid ;— 
to unite, wherever it is necessary and practicable, in our labour- 
ers, the office of instructors of youth with that of preachers of 
the gospel, so that the seed sown in one generation may, with 
the blessing of God, bear increased fruit in the next;—and to 
distribute in our fields of labour such approved religious books 
and tracts as might be presented to us by pious individuals, or 
otherwise conveniently obtained. 

These are the objects which we have pursued, and which we 
purpose still to pursue. For accounts of the success, which has 
attended the efforts of the society, I must refer you principally 
to the annual reports which have been published. We have 
effected nothing to boast of, but somewhat to be thankful for to 
God and the great head of the church. It is a subject of par- 
ticular satisfaction and consolation, and calls Joudly upon us for 
gratitude to Him who alone can give the increase, that all those 
who have gone out from us as missionaries, and have afterwards 
become settled ministers of the gospel in the places whither they 
were sent, are alive at this day, dwelling contentedly among 
their own people, continuing assiduous and faithful in their la- 
bours, and approving themselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. ‘The number of these is perhaps as great as 
could be expected in so short a period of time, and with the very 
limited means which have been at the disposal of the society. 
It is also a satisfaction to reflect that in almost every instance, if 
not in every instance, (it is believed in every instance,) in which 
our aid has been once requested and granted, it has been ear- 
nestly requested again aa again, with expressions of thankful- 
ness for past assistance. It is also a satisfaction to us, though 
mingled with many painful reflections, that assistance is frequent- 
ly and earnestly asked of us, which our means do not permit us 
to render. 

If then the objects of our pursuit be worthy, such is our situa- 
tion, that-we might almost consider ourselves excusable, if we 
were importunate in asking for more aid. But we have no right 
to be judges in our own cause. We only ask permission to state 
it with plainness and earnestness, and to exhort you to consider 
it, since, as we' suppose, you have publicly convened or that 
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purpose this day. It.is admitted, our designs have not the splen- 
ee segnitederehien invest Fepyen tet by several 
other missionary associations ; it is admitted, that if both we and 
they should fully accomplish our objects, they will have perform- 
ed by far the greatest good; it is admitted, that the present 
situation of those, who are in the most destitute, insulated, and 
ignorant parts of these states, is far preferable to the condition 
of those who are groping in the dark night of heathenism. _ But, 
on the other hand, in our case, the needs of those we would aid 
are manifest, the field of labour is near, success is more certain, 
the expense of cultivation is comparatively little, and joint aid is 
continually springing up from the bosom of the field itself. It 
has always been a part of the ecanenny of the Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society to aid those who would be encouraged, by the 
_ help which we should afford, to do something to help themselves. 
The good effects of our exertions have been unquestionably 
owing in some degree to this part of our plan. 

The Society also disclaims a sectarian character; and appeals 
to the characters of its missionaries, and especially to those who 
have become settled ministers under its patronage, as longest 
and best known, for proof, that it may disclaim this character. 
It carefully aims not to interfere with the efforts of other similar 
associations ; and instructs its missionaries not to invade the 
province of ordained pastors of any denomination. Its object is 
to build up, and not to pluck down ; and.to build on its own, and 
not on another’s foundation. It upderstands by waste places, 
those places in which the friends of religion are yet too few or 
too poor to maintain the regular institutions of the gospel ; and 
those places in which sects have been so much multiplied, or 
irreligion has become so prevalent, that no protestant denomina- 
tion can regularly maintain the institutions of the gospel any 
longer without assistance. To places of these descriptions the 
Society extends its aid,.as far as its means will admit, at the re- 
quest of those among the inhabitants, who appear to be friendly 
to virtue and order, religion and religious institutions. 

Such, it is believed, are the objects of this Society, and the 
manner in which they have been and will be pursued ; and its 
members think they asi cause to rejoice in having done some 
good. ‘They wish to do more. They ask for a share in the 
public contributions to such objects as they are pursuing. They 
wish to be content with such a share as may be bestowed, and 
are humble, that they are not more deserving of a share, pro-_ 
portioned to the moral value of the objects which they are pur- 
suing with conscious integrity, and the happiness, which the ac- 
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complishment of those objects would undoubtedly confer upon 
our beloved country.. They are willing to leave their claims 
with these explanations, to the generosity and consciences of their 
fellow Christians, with this additional inquiry only. Does it not 
become all who suppose they embrace the Christian faith, to con- 
sider whose disciples and followers they professedly are? If their 
Master, who was rich and exalted, humbled himself, and made 
himself poor, took upon himself the form of a servant, and then 
had not where to lay his head, submitted to a life of toil and a 
death of torture and ignominy, to save and bless mankind—can 
they, who live in comfort, and perhaps affluence and ease, look 
upon themselves as really the disciples and followers of such a 
master, and yet refuse an inconsiderable share of their substance, 
when there is so great a prospect of advancing their master’s 
cause, as is placed before them at the present time? Let this 
inquiry be deliberately and faithfully put; and all the friends 
and promoters of missionary exertions may safely rest their claims 
upon the decision which unbiassed conscience shall make. 


enema 


REASONABLENESS OF GLORYING IN THE GOSPEL. 


Ix we judge of heaven by the common opinions of men, what 
can seem less glorious than the gospel ? [t promises neither wealth, 
nor power, nor any of the objects which excite ambition. The only 
empire it claims is the government of the heart. Forgiveness 
and affection are its characteristics; patience and humility its 
favourite virtues.—The country, in which it was first promul- 
gated, had long ceased to be named among the independent 
nations of the earth; and its founder was the offspring of a fugi- 
tive Jew, doomed to an infancy of exile, a life of suffering, and 
the death of a traitor and a rebel.—The philosophers of the age, 
on which it dawned, did not welcome its appearance; and the 
imperial authority, which was then extended over the world, was 
exerted only to repress it. : 

The gospel cannot seem otherwise than mean and inglorious 
to those, who bound their hopes by the present life, and make 
personal, temporary advancement the object of exertion. Pride 
has also encouraged ingenious men to resist its authority, esteem- 
ing it more honourable to doubt respecting religion and the 
destiny of man, than to submit the understanding to the instruc- 
tions of God; while others, not careful to discriminate truth from 
error, the original doctrines from later additions, have rejected 
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Christianity, where. they intended to reject nothing but super- 
stition, and have blushed for the gospel, when they need not 
have blushed but for their fellow-men. | 

And yet Christianity claims respect both for its origin and its 
character. It is a.religion, which was established by the Son of 
God, and illustrated in its early history by unexampled displays 
of power, by consummate wisdom, by perfect purity. As a 
revelation it is addressed to the understanding of man. While 
it supports the scrutiny of reason, it engages and occupies the 
affections ; and it exercises a happy influence on the moral con- 
dition by improving and cherishing the higher qualities of the 
min ry ‘ 
Let us attend to these truths, that we may. persuade ourselves 
to respect, no less than to love our religion, and learn to bear the 
cross not only willingly but proudly. 

I. We glory in the Gospel for its Author.—Other systems 
of religion either cannot be traced to their origin, or have 
been but the inventions of lawgivers and usurping warriors, 
who, hoping to enlist on their side the religious fanaticism of the 
people, established such forms of worship as suited their climate, 
their age, and the prejudices of those whom they would govern 
or subdue. Most of the ancient sacred institutions grew out of 
the popular superstitions, formed from the series of accumu- 
lated traditions; and resting on no foundations but usage and 
credulity. - 

The ent knows its author. It delivers its precepts and its 
promises in the name of Jesus of Nazareth; and Jesus of Naza- 
reth is a guide, of whom we need not be ashamed. | 

He claims a descent from God. A chorus of celestial beings * 
welcomed the morning of his nativity ; the kings of the east were 
excited to pay him homage, and a star shot from its orbit to 
guide them to his cradle. A messenger, sent from Heaven, 
rescued him from the bloody design of his country’s tyrant, and 
guided him to the same land where Moses had been taught to 
liberate his people. When he appeared among men as their 
friend and their instructor, nature obeyed his voice, though the 
hearts of men remained stubborn. The waves subsided and the 
winds grew still at his rebuke ; the waters hardened beneath his 
steps as he trod them; the sick ceased to languish, and evil 
spirits to torment at his command; death drew back, and cor- 
ruption forgot its office at his bidding; earth trembled and the 
sun hid its face, as he bowed his head to die; angels descended 
from heaven to witness and announce his resurrection, 


The wisdom, which directed the power and inspired the in- 
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structions of Jesus, was superior to all that antiquity had pro- 
duced. For who will compare the clearness of his doctrines 
with the bewildering obscurity of the ancient philosophers? or 
the spotless purity of his injunctions with that compromise be- 
tween virtue and sensuality, which characterizes the Grecian 
schools? ‘The heathen sages discoursed of virtue ; but it was at 
the nocturnal banquet, amidst the luxuries of the table and the 
excitement of wine: Jesus drew the multitude into the wilder- 
ness, and prepared them for reflection by fasting and prayer. 

The former are said to have drawn wisdom from the clouds, and 
introduced her to the streets and the forum: Jesus called her 
from the throne of God, and planted her within the bosoms of 
men. And whence could Jesus have derived his wisdom? The 
age, in which he lived, was a corrupt one; Palestine could offer 
no examples of patriotism, devotion, or disinterested virtue : and 
the holy land had long since ceased to be fertile in sacred in- 
structions. The country was inhabited by a degraded race, and 
Roman licentiousness increased the irreligion and degeneracy of 
the city. Could he go to the temple for improvement ?—the 
money changers had ‘their stalls, where the people were wont to 
kneel:—Or to the Jewish Doctors ?—at twelve years old he 
was wiser than them all :—Or to the high priest and his asso- 
ciates ?—-In their servile submission to Czsar they had broken 
their allegiance to God :—Or to the learned sects of the nation ? 
One of them denied the immortality of man, and another was 
zealous for nothing but the observance of the ritual. And we 
must not think that the genius of auciént Poetry still breathed 
its influence on the land of Moses, and of David; or that the 
spirit of prophecy yet walked unseen on the mountains of Judea. 
The Jewish nation was thoroughly corrupt; and had been so for 
ages. They retained nothing of the bravery, the inspiration, 
the piety of their ancestors. All these they had lost, and with 
them they had lost the favour of God. The harp of David had 
long since been broken: the very echoes of the Lord’s song 
had died away: the fire of prophecy had become extinguished 
on the altar; and for more than a century the Urim and Thum- 
mim had not glistened in their light and perfection. Whence 
then could Jesus have drawn his wisdom? Whence but from 
the undefiled springs of his own pure heart, and the blessed in- 
spiration of God ? 

‘We have spoken thus far of the miracles which distinguished 
the life of Jesus, and of that heavenly wisdom which was poured 
out upon him without measure. We have seen him excelling 
all mankind in power and in knowledge. ‘To complete the de- 
scription of his perfect character, we have only to add his un- 
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blemished moral purity, his love for man, for truth, and for God, 
Through the whole course of his life Jesus Christ was actuated 
by none but the highest and purest motives, by the warmest 

atriotism and the most generous affection for the human race. 

e would have gathered his whole nation under the wing of his 
protection : he sent out instructors to convert mankind, and suffer- 
ed his side to be pierced, that they might feed their hopes on his 
blood. Devotion was his ruling principle, the habit of his soul ; 
the love of God was his strongest passion; and the welfare of 
men the object which he pursued with inflexible firmness. Fol- 
low him through the whole course of bis ministry ; weigh every 
word ; scrutinizé every action ; and you will learn that the mind 
of Jesus was never stained by passions, never bent by unjust de- 
sires, never unmindfnl of the calls of duty ; that he was the same 
faultless character in the wilderness and in the cities, in tempta- 
tion and in triumph, in the midst of crowds or when forsaken by 
men and by his Father; and the more you contemplate his 
character, the more will you admire his excellence, love him for 
the warning voice of friendship, the admonitions, the lessons of 
guiding wisdom, and glory in him as your Teacher, your Re- 
deemer and your Lord. 

Is not the gospel then glorious for its author ? 

Il. The Gospel is no less glorious for its intrinsic excellence. 
It is deficient in none of the characteristics, which give loveliness 
or honour to sacred institutions. : 

Christianity is a revealed religion, a rational religion, an af- 
fectionate religion, a moral religion, : 

Christianity is a revelation. Religion did not commence its 
existence with the birth of Christ: The hand of Providence up- 
held Creation, the practice of virtue was the duty of moral 
beings, holiness had a claim to happiness, the spirits of men were 
immortal before, no less than since, the Christian doctrine was 
promulgated. Life and immortality were not ordained, but only 
brought to light by the gospel. The nature of our relation to 
God is not changed, but only explained to us; and those princi- 
ples have been authoritatively promulgated, which, whether 
concealed or unfolded, exist in eternal unchanging verity. There 
is but one religion for all worlds and all ages, and Chiistianity 
consists in the revelation of that religion to man. Its principles 
are professed not only on earth, but in all worlds where truth 
has dawned. We speak in the spirit of Christianity, and with 
the authority of scripture ; for if the devils believe and tremble, 
then the angels believe and obey; we have a community of 
service with the hosts of heaven: and the faith which warms the 
Christian’s heart, kindles the devotion of seraphs. The unity of 
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the spirit pervades earth and heaven; and one sacred bond 
unites the farthest parts ef the moral universe. 

But while the first principles of our faith are revealed and 
taught with authority, the understanding is not enslaved, nor the 
right of judging and examining controlled. Christianity is a 
rational religion. Reason hails its appearance, as the presence 
of her kindest ally and firmest supporter. Who does not know 
how difficult it is to discuss the nature of things which are invisi- 
ble and divine; how presumptuous to decide from argument 
alone, on the character of futurity and the world beyond the 
grave? On these sublime objects of enquiry, the Christian has 
received instruction, which elevates his moral nature, which does 
not contradict but confirms the doubtful conclusions of his under- 
standing. The spiritual and parental character of God, the 
immortality of man, the force of moral obligations, the connection 
between virtue and happiness, repentance, the resurrection, 
beaven, hell, judgment and eternity—these are the solemn and 
momentous thoughts, which the gospel presents as the fit subjects 
of careful reflection. Christianity is therefore a rational religion, 
because it invites examination, elevates the understanding, and 
presents to it the noblest truths, on which the powers of reason 
can be exercised. 

But it is false and fatal to esteem Christianity a religion of 
reason alone. The heart is the true sanctuary of the gospel. 
The new covenant is an affectionate one ; and its first command- 
ment does but enjoin the love of Gud: that sacred, fervent and 
habitual love, which may purify every exercise of the affections, 
lend beauty and innocence to every resolution and desire, and 
imbue the whole soul with gentleness, humility and devotion, 

And thus our religion presenis itself as a moral one, destined 
to have a practical influence on the hearts and lives of men, 
appointed to make them good, that they may be made happy. 
Christianity is no scheme which opens the courts of heaven to 
those who are too indolent or too stubborn to become vir- 
tuous ; and the merits of another can never be pleaded as an 
excuse for our own degeneracy. Vice is essentially offensive to 
God, and is therefore essentially miserable, and if we live and 
die in sin, we cannot hope for salvation. Shall we plead the 
covenant? It is in vain, for we have not fulfilled its conditions. 
Shall we gather hope from the mild and forgiving spirit of the 
gospel ? The penitent are spared, but Christianity is no shield 
to be interposed between wickedness and its merited conse- 
quences. Or shall we call on Jesus to intercede for us and to 
save us? Jesus himself has no power to redeem us, if we per- 
sist in being vicious ; his tears could not rescue Jerusalem from 
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destruction; and they will not preserve the reprobate from 
misery. If we would be saved by the gospel, we must obey its 
laws, become sober in our lives, and moral in our habits. Good 
works are eloquent intercessors at the throne of justice, and will 
be found the best advocates in the day of trial. It is this last 
feature, which especially distinguishes the gospel. Pagan deities 
are invoked as the authors of injustice and the patrons of crime: 
Christianity vindicates the importance of good morals; and 
makes virtue the only power, which. can carry a soul triumphant- 
ly through the world, which can open the gates of paradise, and 
confer the honours of a spotless and happy immortality. 

While we lament, therefore, the idolatry of the Pagans, and 
leave the infidel to his comfortless scepticism, we attach our- 
selves to the gospel. We rally under its banners without fear: 
we meet its adversaries boldly, or rather with mingled indigna- 
tion and pity, for we stand on a higher moral foundation, we 
move in a sublimer sphere than they. We believe, and they 
deny ; their hearts are cold, and ours are warm with devotion ; 
they go down to the dust like brutes; we ascend upwards like 
angels; their souls are chained to earth; ours have their walks 
in heaven. 

Who then will not glory in the gospel? Tell the infidel, that 
while he professes principles, which paralyze the faculties of the 
mind, repress the desire of improvement, and strike at the root 
of public prosperity and domestic happiness, we maintain a faith, 
which connects our natures with God, and oar hopes with another 
world, while it prompts us to active virtue in this.—The tenets 
of infidelity are not only not divine—they deny the existence 
of any thing divine. They not only have no eloquent defenders, 
no resolute martyrs—by destroying the moral affections they 
dry up the springs of moral eloquence, and no cause seems 
worthy of being defended at the sacrifice of life. We profess a 
religion, which has God for its author, and the Son of God for 
its herald; a religion which we embrace with our hearts, and 
for which we are ready to shed our blood; a religion contirmed 
by prophecies and supported by miracles ; and professed by the 
wisest and purest of all ages, by men the most enlightened, the 
most rational and the most holy ; a religien which has cherished: 
the piety and subdued the passions of millions, bridled the inso- 
lence of despotic power, protected the humble against the 
tyranny of the wealthy, and appeared as the guardian of social 
order, the tutelary genius of domestic life; a religion which has 
triumphed over ancient superstition, has dethroned the heathen 
deities, and established spiritual worship, with a purity of ser- 
vicé: a religion which has been reverenced by its enemies 
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themselves; has been confirmed by the testimony of innumerable 
witnesses, cemented by the blood of martyrs, preserved and ex- 
tended by the visible Providence of God; a religion against which 
the gates of hell and of earth never have prevailed and never 
will prevail: and if such be Christianity, who will blush to be a 
Christian? Who is so timid, that he will fear to profess it? Who 
is so heartless, that he will not boast of the cross? Who is so 
ungrateful, that he will not glory in the gospel ? 
G. B. 


nae 


HUMAN ABILITY AND DIVINE GRACE, 


Wuar is to be inferred concerning the moral capacities of 
men, and the nature of spiritual influences, from that declaration 
of our Lord ; ‘No man can come to me, except the Father, who 
hath sent me, draw him ?’ 

These words have been often employed to prove, that men 
are in a peculiar sense dependent with respect to their spiritual 
interests and duties. ‘All admit, that it is our duty to come to 
Christ: that is, to believe on him, or to become bis true disci- 
ples. But many suppose, that there is a special and insuperable 
obstacle in the way ; and that this consists not in the want of 
either natural or intellectual power, but in a depravity of heart, 
or stubbornness of will, which we cannot overcome, which oar 
utmost efforts cannot remove. In other words, they believe 
that mankind have by nature such a disposition, that they cannot 
come to Christ, or believe his gospel, until they are visited with 
an extraordinary or supernatural influence. This influence, they 
further suppose, is given, not in consequence of their efforts to 
obtain it, but according to an eternal decree, which has no re- 
spect to the character of men. ‘The whole of this system may 
be exhibited in the following series of questions and answers. 
‘Is it the duty of men to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ?” It 
iss ‘Can they in their natural state exercise this faith?’ They 
cannot. ‘ In what does this inability consist?’ In opposition or 
depravity of heart. ‘Can they remove this disposition, cr do 
any thing, which shall incline God to remove it for them? 
They cannot ; because all their actions, and all their attention 
to outward duties, while they have in them this disposition, is 
sin. “ Even their prayers are an abomination. ‘How then can 
they become exempt from this depravity of nature, and exercise 
faith in Christ?’ By the special influences of God’s Holy Spirit. 
‘Will this influence be granted to those who seek it?’ It will 
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be granted only to the prayer of faith. ‘Can we pray in this 
manner unless we first have this special influence?” We cannot. 
The question then returns, ‘ How can we obtain that superna- 
tural grace, which alone can remove our depravity, and bring 
us to Christ?’ God will grant it to his elect, and the rest 
of mankind must remain inevitably under condemnation. Though 
they are commanded to come to Christ, yet this is as much above 
their power, as it would be to create a world; because they 
cannot come without a will, and this will is the gift of God. To 
make them willing is as much the: act of God, and as great an 
exhibition of divine power, as to raise the dead. ‘ What then 
can we do to promote our salvation?’ Nothing. Our strength 
and our wisdom are in God. ‘But are we commauded to do 
nothing ?? On the contrary, we are commanded to do our whole 
duty, though we are unable of ourselves to do any part of it. 
At the same time, God is just in laying these commands upon us, 
because we lost our power by Adam’s apostasy, and our inability 
is of a moral nature, belonying to the will, or heart, and not to 
the understanding. The most learned philosophers are as un- 
able to come to Christ as the fezblest child, All men by nature 
are equally destitute of that, without which they cannot come to 
Christ. It is the work of God to give them that special qualifica- 
tion, the gift of his special grace ; and their own efforts to obtain 
it, are altogether unavailing, because altogether sinful. Yet are 
they justly condemned, for being destitute of it. , 
We believe, that the preceding questions and answers exhibit 
a clear and just view of the prevailing system respecting the de- 
pendence of man, and the special grace of God. It is impossible 
not to perceive the apparent inconsistencies, which are involved 
in this system. In all common cases, we feel the fullest as- 
surance that men cannot justly be blamed for that,-which is 
given them by nature; that, which is their orginal consti- 
tution; that, which depended wholly on the will of another, 
and respecting which they exercised no choice. But here, if 
the sentiments or docirine involved in these answers be correct, 
there is a very important exception to this principle, and we are 
required to bring our feelings to acquiesce in that, at which, in 
all other similar cases, they strongly revolt; and our reason, 
which is a good guide in other respects, must here be denounced. 
as depraved, because it protests against the principles of an 
established creed. If the nature of men be such, that they must 
have a supernatural influence in order to be prepared for heaven, 
the blame surely must fall on him, who gave them that nature, 
and not on men, who necessarily must be what they are created. 
If that supernatural influence be not within their reach, or attain-. 
New Series—Vol. V. 33 
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able on conditions, which they are able to perform, they can- 
not: justly be blamed for being destitute of it: for no man can 
be blamed for not having that, which it is not in his power to 
obtain. If any, by the.use of appointed means, cannot subdue 
their propensity to sin, and bring themselves to the exercise of 
repentance and faith, with that common or general aid, which 
God grants them, then, by the simplest reasoning, it is unjust to 
blame them, for continuing to sin, or to command them to come 
to Christ. 

But it is urged, that the language of scripture plainly supports 
this system, inconsistent as it may seem with the dictates of rea- 
son, and backward as our hearts may be to admit its truth. It 
may be useful to examine the foundations of this plea, and to en- 
quire, first, in what sense men are incapable of coming to Christ, 
and, secondly, in what manner the Father draws them. 

In what sense, we may first enquire, are men incapable of 
coming to Christ? It should be replied, they are incapable, in the 
same sense, in which they are incapable of performing the most 
common actions of life. Weare incapable of walking without 
divine aid, support, and guidance. We cannot, independent of 
God, procure the common comforts of life. We are indebted 
to him for power to make progress in knowledge, to exercise the 
kind and benevolent affections, and to perform beneficent and 
charitable deeds. In a similar manner are we dependent on him 
for capacity to come to Christ, or to exercise repentance and 
faith. But when he commands us to walk, he gives us the power 
of walking. Were we without the power, we should not be under 
the obligation to walk. A service of this kind is never required 
of an infant, or of one, whose strength is destroyed by sickness. 
Whenever God requires us to procure for ourselves, or our 
families, the comforts of life, he gives us the power and the 
means of so doing. If any thing in our constitution, or in the 
course of his Providence, hinders us, we are of course free from 
the obligation. If he commands us to acquire knowledge, to be 
charifable and useful, he gives us all the capacities, which are re- 
quisite to the fulfilment of these duties. If at any period, or in 
any condition in life, our power to perform these services ceases, 
the obligation to do them ceases also. In all these cases, we see, 
that it would be utterly unjust, to recommend men to do what 
they are unable to do. In like manner, whenever God requires 
us to.come to Christ, he gives us the means and the power of 
coming. If he requires us to have certain dispositions and af- 
fections, such as love to God and men, and faith in Jesus Christ, 
he gives us the means and the power of forming within ourselves 
these dispositions, and of cherishing these affections. If he calls 
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upon us to nt and to be converted, to make to ourselves a 
new heart and a new spirit, to cleanse our hands and to purify 
our hearts, to become new creatures, then he gives us the power 
of effecting this change in our characters, It would be as unjust, 
as absurd, as cruel, to require these things of men, without giving 
them the requisite means and capacities, as to require any other 
service, which they are incapable of performing. if they are 
unable to change their hearts, and to come to Christ, they might, 
with the same propriety, be commanded to fly, or to create a 
world, as to perform these duties.: ‘The scriptures never intimate 
that men are in a peculiar sense dependent, or incapable with 
respect to the duties of religion, and the concerns of their sal- 
xation. Their uniform and explicit instruction is, that we are 
wholly and equally d ent upon God for every thing, for the 
good things of this. life, as well as for virtue and future happi- 
ness. We may indeed say, with the Psalmist of old, ‘Open 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.’ 
And we may also pray, as our Saviour has taught us, ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ But the former prayer, and others 
resembling it, no more denote a natural blindness or incapacity for 
spiritual things, than the latter denotes that we are naturally inca- 
pable of tilling the ground, or pursuing those common employments, 
by which we obtain a subsistence. It has often been thought, that 
the prayer for spiritual blessings, such as holiness, love, submis- 
sion, and a new heart, and the promises God has made to bestow 
these favours on man, imply a peculiar inability or dependence, 
and the necessity of a special influence or extraordinary grace. 
With as much propriety might it be pretended, that the prayers 
for temporal blessings, and the promises God has made to bestow 
them, imply a pecuhar inability, and the need of a special assist- 
ance. The truth is, that the inference is alike unwarrantable in 
both cases. Our dependence with regard to temporal blessings is 
not such as to render us incapable of performing our whole 
duty with respect to them; and in like manner our dependence 
on the grace of God, with regard to the exercise of repentance 
and faith, does not render us incapable of discharging these du- 
ties. It is indeed true, that no man can come to Christ except 
the Father draw him; and it is equally true, that no man can 
pacers the necessaries and comforts of life, unless God grant 

im aid, strength, and success. But, as he never commands them 
to obtain these necessaries and comforts, without giving them the 
needed strength, aid, and success, so he never commands:them 
to come to Christ, without granting them the needed drawing, or 
influence. In other words, he never commands them to perform 
any duty, without giving them adequate ability, or means to 
perform it, 
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We are hence conducted to the second enquiry, In what 
manrer does the Father draw men? He draws them in a man- 
ner suited to their nature, as rational and free agents. His 
drawing is not compulsion ; it is not irresistible impulse ; it 1s 
not mechanical force; it does not constrain them to come. It 
places them in a situation to come. He draws them by the use 
of various means ; by instructions, admonitions, invitations, prom- 
ises, threatenings, and events of his providence. It may also 
be admitted, that he draws them by a positive or direct influence 
on their mind, exerted in a way, consistent with their free agency, 
and given in connexion with their own efforts, and in answer to 
their prayers. ‘If ye, being evil,’ said our Lord, ‘ know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more will your 
Father, who is in heaven, give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him? Those, who live in a state of pagan darkness, are not 
drawn to Christ; and therefore cannot come. Nor are they re- 
quired to come. Persons in a state of infancy are not drawn to 
Christ, and therefore cannot come ; nor are they commanded to 
come. In the former case, there is a want of means; in the 
latter, a want of capacity. Coming to Christ implies the exer- 
cise of the understanding, as well as of the will and affections ; 
-and the drawing or influence of the Father is through the me- 
dium of the rational and moral powers. He draws them by 
imparting to them, in his word, instructions respecting the cha- 
racter, the offices, and the works of Christ, and respecting their 
own dutiés, obligations, and interests. In these instructions, are 
included the various motives of the gospel. He admonishes 
them of the danger and ruin, which attend a rejection of Christ. 
He shows them the happy consequences of coming to him; that 
it is‘attended with peace here, and followed by everlasting life 
‘hereafter. In this way he addresses ‘their hope and fear, their 
love of happiness, and their dread of misery, those powerful 
principles of action. But all this influence may be resisted ; 
and on’this account Christians are exhorted not to receive the 

ce of God in vain. There are also many calls of providence; 
events, which are fitted to awaken our gratitude and love, to in- 
spire’us with a religious awe, and to awaken in us ‘a salutary 
fear. ° But'this'inflwence, as well as the ‘other, may ‘be resisted ; 
it is not necessarily ‘effectual. Hence God said, ‘! have’ called, 
but ye refused: 1 have stretched out my hand, but no man’'re- 
garded.’ ° The same remark is applicable to the direct influence 
of the spirit on the heart. © For it is said, ‘My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man;? and, * Ye do always resist the Holy 
Spirit: As did your fathers, so do ye.’ When, therefore, we 
see men, who do not come to Christ, we are not to infer, that 
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the Father does not draw them, but merely that they resist his 
drawing. We are not to infer that this drawing, or influence is 
_ Jimited to a few, or to a select number, ‘ for it is written in the 
Prophets, that they all shall be taught of God.’ If they receive 
and obey these instructions and hear and learn of the Father, 
they will come to Christ. Ifthey do not thus hear and learn, 
let them charge their neglect, not to any deficiency in the in- 
struction, orin the grace given by God, but solely to the sinful 
indifference or opposition of their own hearts. The supposed 
distinction between common grace and special finds no support 
in the scriptures, but originates in human authority and error. If 
common grace or influence be adequate to the salvation of men, 
special grace is needless. If common grace be not adequate to 
this end, it is no longer grace, it is no favour; it leaves men in 
a worse state than they would be without it ; for it aggravates 
their guilt without rendering their salvation either probable or 
possible. Ww. B. 


a ei 


THOUGHTS ON CONTROVERSY. 


Unper the general title assumed above, it is proposed to offer- 
some reflections on the duties and dangers which belong ta a 
state of controversy. They may be considered as a sequel to 
the remarks on this general subject in the first number of the 
current year. »i 

1 look upon controversy, as one of the great dispensations of 
God. Jt results from the very constitution of our minds, and 
must have been expected to result. The sensitiveness, therefore, 
which shrinks from a fair and full consideration of the obligations 
and exposures of this state of things, is misplaced. pa 

As little is indifference to be e¢ountenanced in such a case. 
Indeed the profession of it, is very much to be suspected. For 
every bad passion, as well as every good affection, is likely to be 
interested. Every bad passion, it is too obvious; and as to the 
good—the spectacle of schism and separation in the church, must 
be, to every Christian mind, | am sure, a very serious one, and 
if it were not for the uses they may serve, would be very sor- 
rowful. In connection with this subject one can hardly fail to 
be very much impressed with many of the early sayings and ac- 
tions of our Saviour. When we read some of the discourses: of 
our Lord, and mark the affection and tenderness they breathe ; 
when we hear him praying for his followers of every succeeding 
age, that they all might be one; that his church might be one 
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fold having one shepherd ; when we perceive how,—immaculate 
as he was,—how he bore with his mistaken and worldly followers, 
and thus set them an example of mutual forbearance ; above 
all, when we witness the gentleness and condescension with which 
he washed the very feet of these erring and faulty disciples, and 
that too for the express purpose of promoting mutual charity aud 
kindness, we may well think that the state of his divided and af- 
flicted church calls for something besides our indifference ; calls, 
indeed, for our deepest and most solemn consideration. 

Besides ; this consideration, [ trust, may be made to appear of 

reat use. In fact, it is one part, and not the least important 
and difficult part of our appointed duties, to stand approved 
in these trials. It is entitled, therefore, to a share in our religi- 
ous discussions. It is very striking to observe, that while men 
are disputing with vehemence about doctrines, there is an inte- 
rior moral process of far greater consequence, which neverthe- 
less is generally overlooked, is seldom discussed, is scarcely 
thought of as a matter of duty and conscience, and moral re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, this subject will be found in many ways, 
I think, to be very practical. Of this, however, it shall be left 
to my readers to judge, in the progress of the remarks | have 
now to offer. I must premise that they will be considerably 
miscellaneous. The compass of the subject will be my apology ; 
and, | might add, its irksomeness, for it is too unwelcome to in- 
vite frequent discussion, and therefore, inclines us to make the 
most of ‘a given opportunity. 
1. My first remark shall be to this effect: Let us not make 
too much of being in a state of controversy. Let us not be too 
much agitated nor distressed by it; first, because it is what falls 
out in the natural course of things, and secondly, because it may 
be, and is productive of many advantages. 

First, it 1s a matier of course, that there should be controver- 
sies. * There must be heresies among you’ says an apostle. He 
does not mean by heresies, in this place, errors, but what the 
word originally and usually signifies, schisms, divisions. 1 desire 
any one to read this 11th Chap. of the Ist Cor. that he may be 
perfectly satisfied. The apostle is not speaking of doctrines, at 
all, but of a difference of opinion, or of practice about forms ; 
of a dissension in the celebration of the Lord’s supper. And 
what he says, is ‘that there must be dissensions ;? differences of 
opinion. If any one does not see that this must result from the 
very imperfection of the human mind, let him look at the state 
of facts. When has there not been controversy’? It broke 
forth even in the apostolic times. The early fathers, too, had 
their controversies. And when the hierarchy waxed strong, and 
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swayed a sceptre over every thing else, it could not control 
the mind, and there were controversies still. One considerable 
portion of the history of the Papacy is a history of councils, 
convened to settle controversies. And how it has been among 
Protestants, it is needless to say. ‘They origivally took their 
name from their protesting against the Catholics, and they have 
acquired a hundred-fold stronger title to it, by having been, ever 
since, protesting against one another. Such have been the results 
of human infirmity, and such, it is probable, they ever will be. 
The millenial period when men could learn to love one another,— 
when they thus feed alike, may be looked for, but a millenium 
when men will /hink alike can scarcely be. 

» Let us not think it strange then, concerning the fiery trial 
which tries us, as if some strange thing had happened to us. It 
is the most common and natural of all things. It has happened to 
all Christians that have been, and it probably will happen to all that 
are yet to have their lot in this state of ignorance and imperfection. 
Let us not, then, make an ado about schisms. Let us not con- 
jure up gratuitous and fictitious difficulties and troubles, in the 
paths of religion. Let us not acquire a habit of fearing, or 
complaining, or lamenting about the evils of our condition.—It 
is of great importance that we should take just views of this sub- 
ject. Controversy, when it is angry dissension ;~schism, when 
it is not of the mind, only, but of the heart, cannot be too much 
deprecated. We can — be too sensitive about it. We 
can scarcely make too much of it. But mere difference of opi- 
nion is quite another thing. It belongs to our condition ; I had 
almost said, it is a part of our nature. We hear men lament 
controversy, as if it were a most unnatural and unprecedented 
phenomenon ; as if a difference of opinion were a deplorable 
thing; as if it were a blot on the Christian name; as if it de- 
stroyed the unity of God’s church, which it does not, or need 
not, at all, for that is a unity in love and good works; the only 
union that erring men are capable of, and all they need desire. 
And not only so, but they actually love one snother more, or at 
least in a more elevated manner, for their differences. When 
they can lay aside their prejudice, their pride, their little pecu- 
liarities of opinion, for the greater and holier claims of mutual 
worth, they both exalt and more highly enjoy the pleasures of 
mutual esteem and friendship. 

Controversy does in this and other ways nurture some of the 
noblest and purest virtues, and it also promotes the most useful 
investigations. ‘This in general is another of the reasons as- 
= for not indulging too great a sensitiveness about the evils 

the present state of things. There is not only necessity, but 
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use, to plead for it. Contending opinions may answer a good 
purpose, as well as the contending elements. ‘They purify the 
moral atmosphere. They clear up the field of vision. [hey dissi- 
pate the shadows of error and superstition. And the minds of men 
need some such excitement. The worst period of the church 
has been that of the greatest uniformity of opinions; not the 
most ignorant only, but the most immoral period. And though 
it be true, that the moral character, the piety of.some good men 
is sadly disfigured by their disputes,and though the passions of 
the bad are unhappily exasperated, yet what noble examples have 
we of Christian mildness too, and forbearance and affection ! 
Some of the most illustrious friendships in the world have been 
those of religious opponents. And there are such instances still. 
We thank God that they are increasing! And in the private 
walks of Christian piety too, there are many to be found, | trust, 
who are guarding themselves against the great temptation; 
whose thoughts and words are habitually subdued to Christian 
gentleness and charity; who are walking in the seven times 
heated furnace unhurt; who shine the brighter and: shall come 
forth purer, for the flames that are around them. God speed 
you, ye messengers of Christian forbearance and reconciliation! 
The spirit of the lowly and benevolent Jesus is upon you; and 
his blessing shall be upon you too. For he has said, ‘ blessed 
are the peacemakers !’ and surely he will pronounce those emi- 
nently so, who make peace among his sincere but mistaken and 
divided followers. These, are the crown of our conflicts—these 
virtues, and the men who possess them. Let us not think 
them too dearly purchased, nor thoughtlessly murmur at the 
discipline of heaven that forms them. 

I give all respect, nay, and sympathy, to him, who feels that 
religion ought to be the bond of kindness, and kind fellowship ; 
who is weary of disputes, whose mind sickens at the thought of 
dissension, whose heart is touched with the goodness of God to 
him, and would fain be at peace with all his creatures and chil- 
ren, who is so happy in the privilege of being a Christian that 
he cannot indulge an unkind or bitter thought; who, in one word, 
has found in religion the rest and joy of all his affections, and 
desires only that he may cherish it, and carry it with him, to his 

rave in peace. Would to God, 1! was ready to say, that this 
might be the lot of us all! But it is not appointed to us. 
There must be divisions, says the apostle. And he assures us 
for our consolation and peace of mind, that they have an impor- 
tant use ; that by them, those who are approved are made mani- 
fest ; that the faithful and self-denying, the meek and humble 
will shine more brightly in the fiery trial; will give a more 
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splendid illustration of the power and heavenly spirit of our, 


religion. . 
2. But if we would derive improvement from religious con- 
troversy, we must not be shaken by it." My se remark, 


therefore, is on the importance of being settled and established 
in our faith. . | ga te 
The changes and agitations of the outer elements, while they 
nurture the growth of every thing else, do wither and ae 
all the hasty, shallow, and imperfect productions of ‘the soil.’ ‘It 
is'80 in the concern of our moral improvement. In our Christian 


standing we need to be firm ; we need to be rooted and grounded in — 


the faith, that we may not be blewn about by every wind of doc- 
trine. In all matters bu¢ those whith are fundamental, it is 
perhaps more favourable'to piety—at least to the strength, if not 
to the purity of it—to be settled in a wrong doctrine, than to bé 
hesitating about a right one. This is one of the difficulties that 
is incident to the progress of opinion, and it is our concern to 


guard against it. Hesitation about the objects of belief is likely _ 


to be injurious, on two accounts. It chills the affections’: arid it 
exposes us to be unduly impressed by the confident and bold 
pretensions and admonitions of others—which will commonly be 
so much the more im and ‘solemn, as the person who uses 
them, knows less about the matter. It is surprising, indeed, that 
this weapon is not, at length, worn out. When did trath ‘ever 
advance one step on earth, that it was not met with expressions 
of horror and warning? Christianity Wits at first received with 
horror. The Reformation was rega ith horror, And every 
attempt to prosecute this great work has met with the same fate, 
We must, therefore, arm ourselves against dangers common to 
this, with all former times. It is a needful preparation. for these 





days, that we should read and reflect till we are satisfied—till 


we are settled and grounded in the truth,—aud when we are, it 
were as well, perhaps, if we should néver open.another book of 
controversy. But satisfied or not, we may, and should be con- 
vinced, that the reasonings of poletnics are not the essential 
matters of religion, that they are only ‘ the first principles’ of the 
doctrine of Christ, and settled or unsettled, we may safely leave 
them to go on to perfection,—to perfection in virtue and piety. 
3. But though we may be fally 
views, there is still another exposure, This I shall denominate, 
as the third and final topic, now to be mentioned, the danger of 
a controversial way of thinking about religion. This danger af- 
fects our views of religious men, and religious subjects. With 
regard to religious men, we are too prone, ubder the influence 
of this habit of mind, to think of them, not as Christians, but as 
New Series—Vol. V. 34 


established in our religious . 
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sectarians, and of ourselves, in relation to them, not as brethren, 
but as opponents. We thus narrow the large and liberal views 
we eught to entertain, and overshadow with our prejudices the 
virtues of our brethren. 

Christians speak of one another too much in the way of com- 
parison. You hear it said of some individual, that he is.a very 
good mah, though he is a Calvinist ; and, again, it must be allowed 
of another, that he is a traly pious man, though he is an Anti- 
_Calvinist ; and it would seem as if men.vwere half offended at 
these good qualities in their opponents. Some noble and bene- 
volent action is done, and it is not only referred to the individual 
who hag performed it, but the individual is referred to the class 
of Christians to which he belongs, and then it comes to be view- 
ed; more or less through the medium of religious prejudice. 
Fg¢om the same cause, Christians fail to derive the benefit which 
they ought, from each others’ good examples and good enter- 
prises.» There is some instance of .eminent devotion, or of ad- 
— uiinable self-denial, or some;noble project. of benevolence, pre- 
sehted :to the mind. Ab!! but these are people of another 
clasb’+-18 the reflection that rises—‘1 do not belong to them, 
aud, their measares of duty and of conduct do not at all concern 
me.’ (And when we -pronounce the name of a sect—when we 
spenlt of an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Quaker, a Methodist, 
we-are) more apt, | suspect, to.think of the peculiarities of each, 
thap-of.the virtues that more or less belong to them all. 1 say, 
of, she virtues that belong to them all; For who, that has any 
knowledge of the world—who that has been among different 
classes.of Christians, has. not found among them all, men of the 
most,undissembled and admirable worth and piety—men, whom 
to, knew,,,was:'to love—to whom your affections would cling, 
even inispite of their-distrust, and to whom you felt that they 
must cling forever? And it is a fair subject of regret, that we 
shoald fail to perceive and acknowledge their worth. Besides all 
the other ‘evils | have mentioned, it is, in itself, a very great mis- 
fortune, not to appreciate and admire the piety of our brethren. 
Since goodness is comparatively the only good thing on earth, 
and there is so little of it to be found, it seems lamentable, that 
any portion of it should be lost to us. {! would not look upon 
other men as schismatics and heretics—I would not think it my 
sad duty to condemn and pity them continually, for a thousand 
times the comfort of a fancied monopoly of all the wisdom and 
_ goodness on earth. 

Thus much with regard to our views of opponents; but the 
controversial way of thinking of our associates in opinion, is 
scarcely better. A great and good cause ought never to be 
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thought of, as depending at’ all on the virtues or faults of any 
man. And especially is it a dishonour to exalted worth, to 
eminent devotion, to make them a matter of sectarian boasting. 
The good man’s character is the gift of heaven, and it is the 
property of the world. Let there be no selfish monopoly here. 

et no man say, ‘ this belongs to us.’ Let it be diffused abroad 
to enrich and bless the world, Above all, let not that which 
should quicken and humble us, unworthily administer to our 
pride and security. 

It has been said, also, that our views of religious subjects, as 
well as religious men, are injured by the controversial way of 
thinking. And our v.-ws of religion itself are injured, in the 
first place, because iis most noble and elevating themes are not 
matters of controversy, and the controversial way of thinking 
will, of course, lead us to topics which are inferior. The great- 
est and most sublime subjects of religion are not matters of dis- 
pute among Christians, ‘Without controversy, there is a God— 
there is a soul, that shall exist forever—there is a glorious re- 
ward, or a fearful penalty for it. Without controversy, the gospel 
is an infinite blessing, and the Saviour, who taught it and sealed 
it with his blood, is worthy of our most tender and profound ad- 
miration and love. Without controversy, the essential and eternal 
worth and welfare of every soul, is to be found in the knowledge 
and love of God. Now what to us are all disputes about the 
mode of God’s existence, if there is a God in whom we may 
confide and rejoice ?-—or about the precise metaphysical nature 
of our Lord, if we have a Saviour, to whom we may come,— 
weary and heavy laden as we are, and find rest? 1! do believe, 
that the mind may become dull and dwarfish in religion, by think- 
ing more of what is doubtful and disputed, and less of what is 
clear, and high, and ennobling. And on the whole, such thinking 
is as unworthy of the subject, as it is injurious to the mind. There 
must be controversies, but they come from the infirmities of men. 
There must be walls of separation, but they are mounds of earthly 
mould. The tendency of religidn is to escape from these re- 
straints. It no more naturally dwells in such low abodes, than 
the eagle when it escapes from the cage of its confinement, and 
spreads its unfettered wing for heaven. | 

I cannot leave this general topic, without attempting some- 
thing more definite and specific, in two or three concluding 
observations. | " 

It has been all along implied, that the controversial way of 
thinking, is apt to be narrow, and unworthy of the greatness and 
sublimity of religion. Let us now dwell on it, for a moment, as 
@ distinct remark. One evil'of this contracting of the mind in 
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controversy, is an increase of its zeal, at the very time when it ought 
to’be most cautious and diffident. This is often seen in the case.of 
new, converts to one system or another, and especially, (as is na- 
tural) to that, which professes to be an advance on the opinions of 
the age. {t is precisely when they know the least, that they 
imagine themselves to be surrounded with a flood of light. They 
are like insects about the evening taper, that create much noise 
and annoyance, that are dazzled and bewildered by excess of 
light, and are often scorched by the flame to which they rush 
with apparent eagerness and complacency. Indeed, what, im the 
general,—what can be more pitiable than the zeal of a narrow 
mind, when it fastens upon the poor distinctions and peculiarities 
of a sect!—the zeal of a man, who can talk to you of nothing 
but the controversy—who is ever enquiring how the cause pros- 
pers—who is counting up partizans, and boasting of proselytes ;— 
and who, on the ether hand, is ever prying into the movements 
of the adversaries, and sees nothing but policy in all that they 
do—-who is confident, chiefly because he is ignorant-—who ts 
eager to dispute, and who spends his breath almost as soon as his 
ideas, 

There are men, indeed, of a different class, whose zeal is to be 
honoured, who are desirous to propagate their opinions, for great 
and noble reasons, reasons of philanthropy, and not selfishness, 
reasons drawn from reverence for God, and not from pride of 
opinion. I apprehend, indeed, that the zeal of such men is far 
more concerned for moral objects, than for the subtleties of 
theological disputation, Yet perhaps it were well for the lofti- 
est minds, if they could: view our controversies not so much 
through the narrow medium of actual dispute, and more in the 
light of other ages; of ages that are tocome. It were well for 
him who is growing warm about some contested dogma, to look 
back on past times, and to see how every such matter of mere 
speculation, and every man who wasted his talents on it, have 

her sunk to oblivion, while it is the great moral features jin 
the religious history of past ages, that. attract the attention of 
mankind. Most of the disputes that have been agitated in the 
church are now recalled but to be ridiculed. . And it may yet be 
thus with some of our own. Not.so the moral aspects of the 
age. The puerile contests of the Fathers and monks and 
schoolmen have passed away. Not so the great controversy of 
the Reformation. One powerful work on the broad basis of in- 
tellectual and moral illumination, is better than twenty defences of 
a disputed doctrine; is intrinsically better, and is more eflicacious 
too. For the truth is, after all, that the progress of just opinions 
depends more on the progress of character, of improvement, of 
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the mind, than on any elaborate works of controversy. 
He One shall tench oat.de tk liberally, to shake off the hor- 
ror that attaches to reputed. 340. fear Ged and not to 
fear one another, will do more to 3 pean eee ae 
marshalled a thousand texts against them., And it is right that 
it should i eras It, oy gi: 5 7 m4 the Wheralityy 
grandeur it s c permanently | 
rest men as — principle, that it should be founded on the 
basis of moral sentiment, that it should he on with the great 
progress of human improvement. ‘This-the controversial way 
of thinking leads us to forget, but this is true. We fight out our 
little battle of zeal, vanity, and pride—we carry it high and scorn- 
fally—not Homer’s heroes were more haughty and courageous ; 
but there is no + Boays swxsa”?—n0 of arms; the world 
is not shaken by our exploits, por does it | echo with the 
blows of the contest. Nor will any og arise to celebrate our 
deeds. Nor will men. remember The field of battle 
will retain no marks of the conflict. Men will aot know where 
the plain of Ilion was, and they will not care, 

It is a striking fact,.and «mgbt be a lesson to us, that while 
whole libraries of p s controversy have sunk. to oblivion 
or are mouldering on the shelves of the learned, a few works of 
moral sentiment, or fetvend devotion, are living on through centa- 
ries, and seem destined to go. down to theend of time. . 

Another observation on ‘the controversial way of thinking jis, 


that it tends to nify the differences which exist. among us. 
This, indeed, is i common and just remark. And hike many 


other good po indie we area fy e to think that it snight 
be ced to excellent use in the p : fey 04 ‘We 
commend it to our brethren. We righ that our orthodow friends 
tyould think of it.? But is there no oceasion for the remark 
among ourselves? Leta single ilustration be offered, for we 
must hasten ‘to conclude this already tee protracted discussion. 
We sometimes hear Trinitarians charged with idolatry, and I\am - 
sorry to observe that some of them Rall we yy eo 
cause it justifies them in their refusal of common worship and 
Christian fellowship. But let us look at this matter as it is, and 
aside from all subtleties and. words without - Does not 
every Christian believe that he worships one ?. In every 
pistinct act of devotion, does he not conceive of one» God 






er toe ? Now take the strongest er that he 
Jesus Christ as. this Shall we very seriously 
hen with. him about a name ? ra, oe 





stat jn. thin ect'af denption he does not, he cannot, worship the 
Father as another God; he does not think of the Fatber as ano- 
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ther God. For us, with our opinions, to imitate him, would be 
criminal ; but, for himself, he worships one Being, one excellence. 
It is not so much matter what he calls it, as what he conceives ‘of 
it. Some confused notions of a Trinity, perhaps, mingle with 
his thoughts, but it is: more likely that he does pot think of a 
Trinity at all, till perhaps, in the close of his prayer a sort of 
homage is demanded for it, not so much by the feelings of his 
heart, as by what is customary in the conclusion of that service. 
And'I appeal to christians of this class whether the formal as- 
cription to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is not mach less com- 
mon in their private devotions, where feeling prevails.over form, 
than in their public worship. It is certain that the direct wor- 
ship of Jesus Christ as the first and leading object of adoration, 
is not common even among Trinitarians. And J feel a strong per- 
suasion, which is not lightly adopted, that ninety nine out: of a 
hundred of their sober, practical, devout thoughts, are substan- 
tially Unitarian. ‘They may speculate about it; that is another 
thing. They may write books about it, and converse (according 
to their own apprehension) in such a manner as to guard their 
language against the charge of palpable absurdity ; but they do 
not pray so. And this is the matin ‘concern. And moreover, 
with all the imbecility and obscurity that more or less attaches 
even to our best thoughts, it is scarcely considerate to visit on 
our brethren in weakness the, sins of ‘an alleged mental delin- 
quency. , 

Finally, let it be observed, that the controversial way of think- 
ing, not only exposes us to magnify the points in debate, but to 
misrepresent the opinions of our opponents. If any one among us 
is-conscious of indignation and disgust at the misrepresentations 
of his faith which he meets with, he may rest assured that these 
sentiments‘ are fully reciprocated by his opponents. Now this 
state of things is peculiarly unhappy. | For it not only multiplies 
the topics of dispute, but it makes every topic of dispute, a sub- 
ject of exasperation. 

Is this state of things necessary? Partly, it must be feared, 
that it is. Butis it altogether so? Can nothing be done to miti- 
gate the evil? © Would not something be effected by more dis- 
criminationand more kindness and candour? | 

But it is time to’ close this essay. Canit be too frequently 
or too solemnly urged upon us, that the great duty of every 
Christian in these times, is to keep his own heart with all dili- 
gence? Itis of far more consequence to us to be ‘ approved,’ 
morally approved, than to be theologically victorious, to guard 
our own affections, than to overthrow other men’s opinions. Do 
we inquire how we shall be approved? Let us carry this ques~ 
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tion to the jadgment'seat of: Christ.) Let. us. ask how we shall 
be approved in the righteous judgment.of nother world. Cer- 
tainty, it will not be, by our speculative faith, nor: by able de- 
ferices of it. All this will ‘pass away; and the great and . 20 4 
question will relate to the temper of our minds, But Iam ad- 
ménished to close. What it is to be! approved in contfoversy, 
1 would say in one word, by referring» to the example of the 
great Fenelon: and will conclude with the wish, that every con- 
troversialist had it appointed to him as a task, (penance, I fear it 
would be to many) to read the Life of Fenelon, at least as often 


as he writes a book. 
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THE GOOD WIFE. — 


Sz. Paul’ to the Colossians, chap. 3. ver. 18. first adviseth wo- 
men to submit themselves to their husbands, and then counselleth 
men to love their wives, And sure it was fitting that women 
should first have their lesson given them, because it is hardest to 
be learned, and therefore they need have more time to conne it. 
For the same reason we first begin with the character of a good 
wife. iat . 7 226 JI . &F is. ; Gu 
She commandeth her husband in any equal matter, by constant 
obeying him. It was always observed, that what the Eng 
gained of the French in battle by valour, the French regained of 
the English by cunning in treaties. ‘So if'the ‘husband should 
chance by his power in his passion to prejadice his wife’s right, 
she wisely knoweth, by compounding and complying, to recover 
and rectify it again. alt ig. bs | my 
She never crosseth her husband in the spring tide of his anger, 
but stays till it be ebbing water ; and then mildly she argues the 
matter, not so much to condemn him, as to acquit herself. Sure- 
ly men, contrary to iron, are worst to be wrought upon when 
they are hot. It is an observation of seamen, that if a single 
meteor or fire-ball falls on their mast, it portends ill luck ; but if 
two come together (which they count Castor and Pollux) they 
-presage good success. But sure in a family it bodeth most bad, 
when two fire-balls (husband’s and wife’s anger) com . 
gether. : | 
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She keeps home, if she hath not her ‘husband’s company, or leave 

for her patent togoabroad. For the house is the woman’s centre, 
It is written, Psalm 104, 2. ‘The sunne ariseth; man goeth 
forth unto his work and to his: labor until the evening.’ But it 
is said of the good woman, Prov. 31. 15. ‘ She riseth whiles: it is 
yet night.’, For man, im the race of his work, starts from the 
rising of the sunne, because his businesse is without doors, and 
not to be done: without the light of heaven. But the woman 
hath her work within the house, and therefore can make the sun 
rise by lighting of a candle. 

Her clothes are rather comely than costly, and she makes plain 
cloth to be velvet by her handsome wearing it. She is none of 
our dainty dames, who -love to appear in variety of suits every 
day new ; as if a good gown, like a stratagem in war, were to be 
used but once. ‘But our good wife sets up a sail according to the 
keel of her husband’s estate. ' 

In her husband’s absence she is wife and deputy husband, which 
makes her double the files of her diligence. At his return he finds 
all things so well, that he wonders to see himself at home, when 
he was abroad. 

In her husband's sickness she feels more grief than she shows. 
Partly, that she may not dishearten him ; and partly, because she 
is not at leisure to seem so sorrowful, that she may be the more 
serviceable, 

,, Her children, though many in number, are none in noise ; she 
steering them with a look whither she listeth. When they grow 
up, she teacheth them not pride, but painfulness, making their 
hands to clothe their backs, and them to wear the livery of their 
own industry, She makes not her daughters gentlewomen, be- 
fore they be women, rather teaching them what they should pay 
to others, than receive from them. 

The heaviest work of her servants she maketh light, by orderly 
and seasonably enjoyning it. Wherefore her service is counted 


preferment, and her teaching better than her wages. 
Fuller’s Prophane and Holy State. 





OF ANGER. 
/ 
FROM THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Aneer is one of the sinews of the soul: he that wants it hath 
a maimed mind, and with Jacob, sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his 
thigh, must needs halt.—Be not angry with any without a cause. 
If thou beest, thou must not onely, as the proverb saith, be appeased 
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without Smends, Lape 3 neither costs or damage en thee,) 

but, as our Saviour saith, *’be in Batiger of the j nent.’ 
Take heed of doing irrevocable acts in thy ps ssion :—as the 

revealing of secrets, ot, hich makes thee a - to’ society 


ever after ; neither do such things, which done once are done for 
ever, so that no bemoaning can amend them. pr 5: s Asa 
grew again; but not his ey Time ‘may 

others are never to be repaired.-Do not’ 1 an "ai Oabaa Roars an 
age cannot recompense. 

He that keeps anger long in his bosom, eR os to the - 
devil. And why should we e room for who will crowd 
in too fast of himself ? Heat of passion makes our sid i 
and the devil creeps in’ at the ERAIPT,; ‘ 


[The following, ode is from an old newspaper, sheen it is said to have bee written 
by a Lady in the north of England, who for many years had languished with a 
hopeless consumption, } | j 
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ODE TO SICKNESS. 


maid, whom former hours . 
‘covet tune I now 


mt cele * ° Terh on heck 
Thy aid so 

But tis to thee, Ye ay vito 

I wake the si ent ar ept bo r, 
Thou art no > tyrant, ia, ving ae oBerce 
O’er unresisting victims ; but a nym 

Of mild, tho’ mournful mien. Upenn ag brow 
Patience sits smiling ; and thy heavy eye, 

Tho’ moist with tears, is always fixed on Heaven. 
Thou wrap’st this world in gloom; but thou canst see 
Of worlds where all is sunshine; and at len oo 
When through the vale of sorrow thou hast d 

Thy patient sires, cheering them the while 

With many a smile o Uppomin thy pale hand 
Unlocks the bewers 9 ee | rest, a 
Where death’s kind a | waits % dry their teat 
And crown them with ; aramanthine flowers. 


Yes! | haye known, thee long,.and.1 have felt. MP 


All that thou wks of ld ebeeks any @ Bee 
Has fall’n on my 


pas 
Call'd forth by A wire ereild ay 
Yet still f bless t ee, O y ae cay a 
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For all I bless thee! Thou hast taught my soul 
To rest upon atself; to look beyond 

The narrow bound of time, and fix its hopes 
On the sure basis of eternity. 


. Meanwhile, ev’n in this transitory scene, 

Of what hast thou depriv’d me? Has thy hand 
Clos’d up the book.of knowiedge ; drawn a veil 
O’er the fair face of nature; or destroyed 

The tender pleasures of domestic life ? 


Ah no! tis. thine to call forth in the heart 
Each better feeling. Thou awakenest there & 
That unconfin'’d philanthropy, which feels 
For all th’ unhappy : that warm sympathy, 
Which, casting every selfish care aside, 
Finds its own bliss in seeing others blest. 
That melancholy, tender yet sublime, 
Which, feeling all the nothingness of earth, 
Exalts the soul to héaven; and, more than these, 
That pure devotion, which, ev’n in the hour 
Of agonizing pain, can fill the eyes 
With tears of ecstacy—such tears, perhaps, 
As angels love to shed. 


These are thy gifts, O sickness! these to me 
Thou hast vouchsafed, and tanght me how to prize. 
Shall my soul shrink from aught thou hast ordain’d 7 
Shall | e’en envy the luxurious train 
Around whose path prosperity hath strewn 
Her gilded toys? Ah! let them still pursue 
The shining trifles; never shall they know 
Such pure and holy pleasures as await 
The heart refin’d by suffering. Not to them 
Does fancy sing her wild romantic song : 

*Tis not for them her glowing hand undraws 

The sacred veil that hides th’ angelic world: 

They hear not, in the music of the wind, 

Celestial voices, that in whispers sweet, 

Call to the flowers—tbe young and bashful flowers ! 

They see not, at the shadowy hour of eve 

Descending spirits who on silver wing, : 

Glide thro’ the air, and to their harps divine 

Sing in soft notes, the vesper-hymn of praise ; 

Or, pausing for a moment, as they turn 

Their radiant eyes on this polluted scene, 

Drop on their golden harps a pitying tear. 
Prosperity! I court thy gifts no more ; 

Nor thine, O fair Hygeia! yet to thee 

’ Tbreathe one fervent prayer; attend the strain! 

H, for my faded brow, thy hand prepare 
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Some future wreath, let me the gift resign; _ 
Transfer the rosy garland : bid it bloom 
Around the temples of that friend beloved, 

On whose maternal bosom eyen now 

I lay my aching head ; and, as I mark 

The smile that plays upon ‘her speaking face, 
Forget that I have ever shed a tear! 





SCRIPTURE NOT OPPOSED 9 REASON. 


Ir any thing be, upon good grounds in reason, received for @ 
divine revelation, (as the Holy Scriptures are amongst Chris- 
tians) no man ought to ‘be regarded, the from thence pretends 
to maintain any doctrine contrary to the natura) notions which 
men have of God; such as clearly contradict his holiness, or 
goodness, or justice, or do by plain and undeniable consequence, 
make God the author of sin, or the like; because the very at- 
tempt to prove any such thing out of Scripture, does strike at 
the divine authority of those books. For, if they be from God, 
it is certain they can contain no such thing. . So that no man 
ought to suffer himself to be seduced into any such opinions, 
upon pretence that there are expressions in scripture, which 
seem to countenance them.. For if they really did so, the con- 
sequence would not be the confirming of such opinions ; but the 
weakening of the authority of the scripture itself, ‘For just so 
many arguments as any man can draw ‘rom scripture for any 
such opinion, so many weapons he puts into the hands of atheists 
against the scripture itself, 

I do not speak this, as if | thought there were any ground from 
scripture for any such doctrine ; i am very certain there is not, 
And if there be any particular expressions, which to prejudiced 
men may seem to import any such thing, every aa? ought to 
govern himself in the anes retation of such passages, by what is 
clear and plain, and agreeable to the main scope and tenour of 
the bible, and to thie at pahecal nations which men have of God, 
and of his perfections. For when. all.is done, this is ane of 
the surest ways of reasoning in religion; and whoever, 
himself, and steers. by this compass, can never err, 
whoever suffers himself to be led away by the appearance of 
some more obscure phrases in the expressigns of scripture,, and 
the glosses of men upon them, withgut regard to this rule, may 
run into the greatest. opr sage aut wander | 
himself in one mistake alter anothe pd wnat bis 


way out of this endless labyrinth, but ~s Ma ehbiskop wis 
otson, 
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LINES WRITTEN FOR A YOUNG LaDY’s ALBUM. 


As bright a fortune wait thee, maid, 

As aught that fairy tales have said! 

Some genius of the enchanted ring 

All perils ward, all favours bring! 

The spirits of earth, the spirits of air, 

And of each kind influence gathered there, 
Be waiting about thee from hour to hour 

As queen of some charm of magical power,—- 
T’o lay at thy feet life’s sparkling treasures, 
And bind thy brows with its rosiest pleasures ! 


Be such the wish of some idle line! 
A better wish for thee, maid, is mine. 


May thine be as much of fortune’s share, 

As‘thou’st worth to merit, and grace to wear, 

And heart’to improve, and strength to bear! 

The beauty be thine that lasts for aye, 

Though froin feature and form it must pass away ! 

The genius of duty guard thy bead, | 

When ‘that of romance has grown weak or fled! 
. Good thoughts and thine own heart’s purity 

‘Be the spirits that ever wait on thee; 

And for magical amulet or stone 

Be the trust that is fixed on heaven alone! 


Boston, Aug. 12th, 1823. 


a 





REVIEW. 


ARTICLE {xX. 


Woltection of the Miscellaneous Writings of Professor Frisbie, 
ith Some Notites of ‘his Life and Character. By Andrew: 
 WNeérton’; ‘Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature in Harvar 

oUniversity.' Boston: Cummings, Hilliard and Co. 1823. 


"Tne itifluenice of 'a ‘saperior mind over the society in which it 
is placed, has been felt and acknowledged in all ages ; and the 
desire to continue this influence, even after déath hah torn from 
us the talents and virtues which were an honour and. behefit to 
mankind, is the first feeling that sacceeds to the grief which such 
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a privation inflicts.. The heart which glowed only with kind 
| Ia ae is cold, and. the wisdom, which directed this goodness 
to the happiest results, no longer dwells on earth. Yet we cannot 
resign, what we have so highly prized. We look for that perpe- 
tuity of the spirit, in the scenes it has once enlightened, which 
Brown has happily styled the true metempsychosis of the soul :— 
when the thoughts, aud feelmygs, and plans, that constituted the 
mind which lately shone in the midst of us, should still retain a 
portion of that immortality, which is essential to its essence, and 
spread its train of light over the darker or the brighter pages of 
our future history. Thus ordinary events, in the life of a distin- 
guished man, become precious to those who knew him, and 
assume a moral expression and worth far superior in interest, to 
the most marvellous or novel incidents ; like the happy lights, 
which we sometimes catuh on the simple landscape that daily 
meets our eyes, and which, to the mind of true taste, have a 
beauty that the rarest assemblage of natural objects does not pos- 
sess. We are led by this feeling to collect the writings which 
genius has left behind, however small may be their number or 
extent, or however imperfectly they may indicate its real ex- 
cellence. It is this which prompts us to gather from all, who 
have enjoyed any intimate intercourse with the being we lament, 
a minute relation of the impression, which his conversation and 
conduct have left on their minds; that we may form to ourselves 
that rmtellectual portrait, so far exceeding in value those re- 
semblances of the countenance, which are inexpressibly dear, 
when the original is no more. We owe to the existence of these 
feelings, the volume before us. It is an offering, bearing indeed 
a small proportion to the regrets and the desires by which it 
was demanded ; but it is one of high value, for it contains all 
that is left of that rare combination of intellectual and. moral 
endowments, which gave to Mr. Frisbie’s mind its peculiarity 
and ats excellence. » 

Those who enjoyed much of his conversation,-or are so fortu- 
nate, as to have heard his lectures, will scarcely believe, that so 
little remains of those treasures of wisdom and eloquence, which 
were dispensed by him with such gracefulness and ease. Can it 
be true, they will ask, that such discrimination and truth in princi- 
ples, and such variety of aptness of illustration, were the spontane- 
ous effusions of an intellect, which rarely submitted to the labour 
of written composition, or even of study ? Many will doubt, that 
more ample materials for forming a volume did not exist | 
Mr. Frisbie’s papers, and will not admit the state of his eyes to 
be a circumstance, sufficient to account for this fact. — 
The brief memoir, and sthe extract from a letter of a friend, 
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which are placed at the beginning of this volume, are all the 
biographical notices we shall ever be able to obtain of Mr. Fris- 
bie’s life. The Editor has long known him intimately, and could 
easily command every thing which remains among his papers, or 
in the memory of his friends and associates, that might be useful 
to his purpose. Short as they are, they are written with a feel- 
ing and discrimination, which will recommend them to every 
one. The affecting and faithful view here given of his life and 
character, will secure the continuance of its influence over those 
who will see his face no more. 

There were no unusual events in Mr. Frisbie’s life; only two 
circumstances appear to have had a decided influence in the 
direction which was given to his mind by external causes. His, 
was a mind on which nature sets a stamp, that no circumstances 
perhaps could essentially alter. The circumstances to which we 
allude, were the religious opinions he had imbibed from his 
father, and the weakness of his sight. 

‘These religious opinions,’ says the writer of the memoir, ‘ac- 
quired strength, as his character strengthened; and even early in 
life, formed an essential part of it. From him likewise (his father) 
‘he derived the belief of some doctrines, which his maturer reason 
rejected. These doctrines, however, as I have heard him complain, 
retained an influence over his feelings, especially in moments of 
despondence, long after they had ceased to be ‘a part of his faith. 
They tended to throw darkness and discomfort oyer his views of the 
character and moral government of God, and of the future condition 
of man.’ 

A man of Mr. Frisbie’s clear understanding and kind affections, 
would, if left to his own reflections and study of the scriptures, have 
formed only rational and consoling views of religion. He would 
have found in the instructions and the life of our blessed Saviour, a 
confirmation of that goodness and compassion of the great Creator . 
towards his imperfect offspring, in testimony of which all his worke 
cry aloud. But in a mind disposed to piety, the religious im- 

ressions received from early education, are always permanent. 
The are bound to the character by associations, whose ties are 
almost indissoluble. In Mr. Frisbie, deep sensibility and deli- 
cacy of conscience, gave them unusual force. It is highly grati- 
fying to those, who feel the importance of truth in religion, to 
find, that in the trying hour of life, when religion is the only 
thing that does not fail us, the faith of his more enlightened views, 
exerted its full influence on his soul, and that his thoughts of 
God and of a future life were no less delightful, than they had 
ever been sacred to his heart. 


¢ In conversing on the subject,’ says the writer of the letter, ‘ he 
once expressed to me, in very strong terms, his dread of death ; and 
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gaid, that he considered it as the effect of his early religious asso- 
ciations ; adding, that although these associations had long been 
opposed by the clearest convictions of his reason, yet he could not 
wholly avoid their influence on his mind. He then spoke particu- 
larly of the happiness of one of his friends, in always having cheerful 
and consoling views of religion and a future state. But in my last 
visit to him, the week before he died, | was unspeakably gratified 
to find, that he enjoyed the same happiness in the highest degree. 
Immediately on receiving me, he said, ‘ You know what a dread of 
death I have had. 1! can now not only view it with coolness, but the 


prospect of the future world is delightful to me” His mind never | 


appeared more clear and tranquil than it did, while he proceeded to 
speak of the world that was opening to him; and he spoke with an 
energy and sublimity of feeling peculiar to himself, and which no 
time can weaken in my memory.’ 


It was to the defect of eye sight, which deprived him of much 
enjoyment, that Mr. Frisbie was in no small degree indebted for 
the clearness and comprehension of his intellectual vision. His 
friends were always ready to read to him, and there are few 
standard works, in ancient or modern literature, which he had 
not perused by their aid. But we have often heard him com- 
plain of this unsatisfactory method of reading. ‘Something in 
the book strikes me,’ he would say, ‘ and a thousand relations, 
suggested by my own associations, rise up and fill my mind with 
new analogies and principles, and | cease to listen to what is 
read. I cannot, when alone, go over the book, resting on those 
parts which | wish to examine. Nor even if 1 had a friend by 
me, when | am in the mood for it, should | always be able to 
point out the passages, | desire to read again. ‘Thus in order to 
gain much knowledge from books, I have been obliged to use a 
strict intellectual discipline, teaching my mind to attend to the 
main points in a work, and reserve its own reflections and fancies 
in such a way, as that they should not bring confusion into the 
acquisitions | had made, nor be utterly lost themselves.’ [It was 
this mental disciphne, which formed those valuable habits of 
thought, for which he was so eminent. There was something 
luminous, accurate, and original in his way of viewing thi 


which we have not observed even in minds placed equally high . 


in the scale of intellect. . It, was not merely the abundance or 
the justness fe his thoughts, but their beauty ae that we 
admired. They always seemed to start up, as i magic, j 
in their right 5 tetas nad in their best lights. = ; ~ 
The misfortune of being unable to use his eyes in study, occa- 
sioned a total change in Mr. Frisbie’s plan of life.’ He had fixed 
on a profession, for which he was eminently qualified, and in 
which he would soon have become an ornament to his country. 
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There is no profession in which talents of a high order have a 
fairer field of exercise, or are more sure to reward the possessor 
with fame and fortune, than the bar. Mr. Frisbie had a decided 
taste for this profession, and in resigning it, he gave up not merely 
an object of interest, but of affection. Cap any thing afford more 
delightful excitement to a mind, which is conscious of its powers, 
than to see the path of duty and distinction, on which it has fixed 
its earliest choice, opening before it, clogged with no obstructions, 
but what industry and talents may remove; and which serve 
only to quicken its capacities, and fire its emulation, to attain 
that point of excellence, on which its gaze is steadily fixed? 
This hope, long cherished in Mr. Frisbie’s mind, the inspirer of 
its efforts, the sweetener of its toi!s and privations, was suddenly 
blasted. The disappointment cast a shade over the succeeding 
portions of his life, and, with his acute sensibility, it would, if he 
bad not been a man of pure and elevated piety, have made him 
amisanthrope. But religion was not with him a thing of specu- 
lative belief, or even a mere rule of conduct; it descended into 
his heart, and sanctified its earthly emotions; it presided over 
his thoughts, and gave them their lofty determination. It was 
impossible that a mind so elastic and vigorous, should not spring 
up from this pressure, and fiud objects and occupations to supply 
those it had lost. He consented to occupy a station moze hums 
ble than that to which he had believed himself destined: for he 
felt that even there he might be useful to others, and fulfil the 
great ends of his existence. He gradually rose, by his own 
merit, to more important offices in the University ; and that 
which he held at the time of his death, afforded a wide scope 
for his talents, and was happily suited to his taste. 

In this volume is reprinted the address delivered at the inter- 
ment of Mr. Frisbie. At that moment of recent affliction, when 
it was believed that no words could do justice to the character 
of the deceased, or meet the sympathies of those who mourned 
his loss, this address wag received by all, as worthy of the feel- 
ings by which it was demanded, and of the excellence and good- 
ness it\celebrated. The faithful outline here given of Mr. Fris- 
bie’s character, will be recognised by all to whom he was known. 
It. is marked. by many traits of superiority, but they are traits 
which were truly his. There is a tenderness and solemnity 
spread over the whole, which cannot fail to excite in every mind 
. new aspirations after excellence, and a deep consciousness, that 
this is the only end, worthy of our pursuit. Following the ad- 
dress, is an obituary notice, in which Mr. Frisbie’s character is 
delineated, with a iceling and discrimination, that could come 
only from one who had entered deeply into that peculiar com- 
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bination of moral and intellectual endowments, for which he was 
pre-eminent. | 

The four articles, which follow, are Mr. Frisbie’s. They have 
all been published before, and there ate few persons, who feel 
any interest in American literature, by whom they are not pos- 
sessed, and often perused. But we are glad to have them col- 
lected in one book, united with all that it has been possible to 
gather of his writings and history, and enshrined in those praises 
and regrets, which so justly represent the public feeling towards 
him. We prize this little volume as a nucleus round which all 
our tender recollections may cluster; and we invest it with a 
beauty and value, which the mind knows how to shed on the most 
trifling objects, when associated with its higher and dearer senti- 
ments, We have nothing to regret in these writings, but that there 
are no more of them. They are a fair sample of Mr, Frisbie’s 
mind ; and to those who could read them, and not find a wisdom 
and eloquence, a richness and chasteness of imagination, belong- 
ing only to the highest order of minds, we should not expect, by 
any description of ours, to afford a just idea of his powers. 
While reading them, we realize more fully what we have lost. 
The ipadigaral address revealed his genius to many, by whom it 
was before unmarked, and excited in all expectations, which 
death only has disappointed. Our inclination would lead us to 
extract some of the fine passages in these writings, which would 
justify our praises; but we trust they are familiar to most of our 
readers. The influence which literature and morals reciprocally 
exercise, is illustrated in the address with philosophic accuracy, 
and the feeling of elevated morality. We cannot forbear to ex- 
tract the passage on Lord Byron. : 

‘ But in no productions of modern genius is the reciprocal influ- 
ence of morals and literature more distinctly seen, than in those of 
the author of Childe Harold. His character produced the poems, 
and it cannot be doubted, that his poems are adapted to produce 
such a character. His heroes speak a language, supplied not more 
by imagination, than consciousness. They are not those machines, 
that, by a contrivance of the artist, send forth a music of their own; 
but instruments, through which he breathes his very soul, in tones 
of agonized sensibility, that cannot but give a sympathetic impulse 
to those who’ hear. The desolate misanthropy of his’ mind’ 'risés 
and throws its dark shade over his poetry, like one of his own ruined 
castles; we feel it to be sublime ; but we forget, thut,it is .a,sub- 
limity it cannot have, till it is abandoned by every thing that is kind, 


and .peaceful, and happy, and. its balls are ready, to, become the — 


haunts, of outlaws and assassins. Nor are his more tender and af- 
fectionate passages those to which we can yield ourselves without a 
feeling of uneasiness. It is not that we can here and there select a 
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proposition formally false or pernicious; but that he leaves an im- 
pression unfavourable to-a healthy state of thought and feeling, 
peculiarly dangerous to the finest minds and most susceptible hearts. 
They are the scene of a summer evening, where all is tender, and 
beautiful, and grand; but the damps of disease descend with the 
dews of heaven, and the pestilent vapours of night are breathed in 
with the fragrance and balm, and the delicate and fair are the surest 
victims of the exposure.’ 


One passage more we extract from the inaugural address, 
though it must be remembered by all who heard it. It is one 
of those felicities of thought, which it is the privilege of genius 
only to suggest ; and it enforces a principle of which Mr. Fris- 
bie deeply felt the importance, the principle of availing ourselves 
of the aid of religion in the formation of the moral and intellec- 
tual character ; from which alone it can derive permanent beauty 
and elevation. 

‘ Miss Edgeworth has so cautiously combined the features of her 
characters, that the predominant expression is ever what it should 
be; she has shown us, not vices ennobled by virtues, but virtues 
degraded and perverted by their union with vices. The success of 
this lady has been great; but had she availed herself more of the 
motives and sentiments of religion, we think it would have been 
greater. She has stretched out a powerful hand to the impotent in 
virtue ; and had she added, with the apostle, in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, we should almost have expected miracles from its 
touch.’ 


In Mr. Frisbie’s remarks on the right and duty of Government 
to provide for the support of religion by law, we perceive that 
sense of the importance of religion to man, which appeared in 
all his conversation and actions; and which, we think, was the 
principal source of the peculiar beauty of his mind. In him 
earnestness was the necessary consequence of conviction. He 
regarded the provisions of the law for the support of religion in 
this state, as the chief means of preserving the sobriety and 
virtue of its citizens, which, though inherited from our fore- 
fathers, would not have been secure, without the aid of salutary 
institutions ; and he trembled at the thought, that, these institu- 
tions, which had stood the test of long experience, should be 
wantonly given up. The following passage closes this article. 

‘It is a maxim in politics, that the actual results of any important 
change often differ most widely from the anticipations of theory ; 
and of course that innovations, though sometimes necessary to be 
_ made, are always experiments of hazard. This consideration ought 
to have the greatest weight in the present instance, because we 
may have all the advantage of the experiment without any of the 
danger. The existing system is believed by many to have produced 
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incalculable benefits; and by none will it be maintained to be an 
evil so itolerable as to demand an immediate alteration. in the 
neighbouring states, the experiment of the change is now making. 
If, upoa full trial, this change should not be found to occasion the 
mischiefs that are apprehended from it, still more, if it should appear 
positively beneficial, we may at any time imitate their example, and 
reap all the advantages of their experience. But if, as is most 
solemnly feared by some of our wisest and best men, the reverse of 
all this should be proved by the event; if we should see in these 
states, notwithstanding the protracted operation of established senti- 
ments and habits, one after another of the citizens, under various” 
retexts, withdrawing their aid from the support of religion, or neg- 
ecting to attach themselves to any society for that parpens, till the 
countenance of numbers shall take away the disgrace of singularity ; 
if, as a necessary consequence of this, we should see parishes broken 
up ; the clergy, from the poverty and precariousness of their sup- 
port, losing their respectability, and men of talents no longer enter- 
ing the profession; if we should see youth growing up without the 
regular instructions of the sabbath, the general sense of the sanctions 
of futurity disappearing, and the tone of morals universally relaxed ; 
what reason shall we have to bless God, that we have been saved 
from evils so deplorable. Nor let it be thought, should we follow 
in this dangerous path, we might at any time retrace our steps. It 
is easy to relax existing obligations; but to bind them again upon 
men, when they have been once loosened, is at all times most diffi- 
cult, and would in this case be impossible; since the very causes 
which would require such a measure—the increase of irreligion 
and vice—-would most effectually prevent its adoption. ‘ Enthusiasm 
and fanaticism might still occasionally shoot over the multitude, and 
shed on crowds of gazers a glare of wild and useless excitement ; 
but a system of rational and regular-instruction and worship could 
not be restored. That steady light, which shines into every man’s 
dwelling, and guides him to his daily occupations and duties, which 
ripens the fruit and tinges the flowers of the earth, and spreads its 
brightness over a serene and glorious heaven, will have gone down 
_ upon us.’—pp. 118—120. 
, The extracts, which this volume contains, from manuscript 
notes of Mr. Frisbie’s lectures, will, we are persuaded, be re- 
ceived by many as the most valuable part of the book; not 
merely because the public was not in possession of them before, 
but on account of their own intrinsic value. We have heard 
some persons express surprise, that notes, so imperfect and in- 
adequate to afford an estimate of his lectures, should have been 
published. From them, however, we learn Mr. Frisbie’s opinion, 
and his mode of reasoning on the philosophy of morals, which 
are both able and original. Had these lectures been noted down 
in all their grace and eloquence, as they flowed spontaneously 
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from the mind of their author, we should possess a work which 
we might be proud to compare with any other on the same sub- 
ject in our language. Still, however, the philosophic reader would 
dwell with most interest on its accurate investigation of the. na- 
ture of man, and on its just and original views of the foundation 
_ of our moral feelings. The richness and aptness of its illustra- 

tions would have gratified our taste, and lent attractions to its 
opinions ; but could they have materially affected our sense of 
their importance and truth, or our respect for the mind that sug- 
gested them ? 

The complex nature of human actions, and of the emotions 
they excite in our minds, has given occasion to those unsatis- 
factory theories in morals, which are evidently the result of 
partial and inaccurate views of the subject. The system of 
utility, of self-love, of obedience to the will of God for the sake 
_of everlasting happiness, (which is only a more refined sort of 

self-love) and of sympathy, are founded on phenomena in the 
nature and condition of man, which actually take place, and the 
several defects of those systems arise either from an inaccurate 
analysis of results which are extremely complex, or from an 
omission of some important instances. Nature seems to have 
charged a few minds of superior endowments, with the intellec- 
tua! interests of the human race, and allowed them an insight into 
her mysteries, that they might dispense her oracles to the nu- 
merous and busy throng who are destined never to enter her 
temple, but only to gaze in admiration without, on its beauty 
and splendour. Yet it is mortifying that these privileged few 
should be so liable to err in their investigations of her laws and 
operations. The crrors which great minds have adopted, and 
in which they have persevered, when a far humbler intellect 
would have detected the fallacy of their reasoning, afford us one 
of the most affecting lessons of human frailty. Although one 

reat cause of these errors is, as we before said, an inaccurate 
analysis of the phenomena under review; yet there is another 
cause, which we are inclined to think has had far more efficacy, 
than has been generally ascribed to it. This is the influence of 
authority. How many maxims have been received as elementary 
and self-evident on the authority of former philosophers, whose 
wisdom and learning had made them oracles to their age! Even 
in our own enlightened times, philosophy has its false gods, : 
whose temples afford a refuge to those who have defied the laws 
of common sense and experience. We have only to recollect, 
that the absurd system of Berkley, and much of the dangerous 
reasoning of Hume, are founded on errors received as incontro- 
vertible maxims from the ancient philosophers. Even the match-. 
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jess genius of Bacon was engrossed in pulling down the idols 
which deluded the votaries of science, and could do little more 
than point out the true path of knowledge in which his succes- 
sors have so rapidly advanced. 

It would be a curious and interesting employment to investi- 
gate the errors which philosophy has sanctioned and perpe- | 
tuated ; to trace and estimate their influence on the progress of 
the human mind; to note, when truth has shrunk under their 
dominion, and when she has maintained her own supremacy ; 
to observe, that while hidden under the rubbish of ancient sys- 
tems, falsely called philosophy, she has been rarely discerned by 
the most diligent of her. seekers, but that she has by native 
energy gradu@ly worked out her own liberation; and tbat the 
greatest praise to which those, called her discoverers, are in most 
instances entitled, is, that they had the good fortune to catch and 
recognize the first ray of her light on her emerging from the ob- 
scurity. But we are wandering from our original purpose, in 
noticing this source of error; which was to show that Mr. Fris- 
bie’s mind was, ip an unusual degree, exempt from its influence. 
This exemption is in a great measure to be ascribed to the 
vigour and originality of his own intellect. But it was in part 
owing to his inability to study the works of other philosophers, 
and the natural result of the necessity he was under of using 
his own mind chiefly, in the prosecution of those interesting in- 
quiries concerning the moral and intellectual nature of man, 
which constantly engaged his attention. The subject of morals 
was the favourite theme of his meditations. Every thing which 
he wrote or spoke bore some allusion to it. The phenomena of 
the material, as well as of the intellectual world, assumed to 
him a moral aspect, and were invested with unwonted grace and 
beauty, by the feelings with which he viewed them. 

The principal doctrine in moral philosophy is thus expressed 
by himself. ‘ Right is something of which our idea is simple— 
which is what it is by its very nature, independently of any con- 
sequences. it is that, which, under all the circumstances of a 
case, gives us the belief that an action should be performed. It 
is that which we approve in the actions of others, and reflect’ 
upon with satisfaction in our own.’ Of moral obligation, he says, 
‘All the theories on the subject may be resolved into two; 
that which refers it to prudence, and that which refers it to con- 
ecience. For when I ask, why am | obliged to perform a par- 
ticular act of benevolence? if it be answered, because it will 
prothote the general good; the question returns, why am I 
obliged to promote the general good? There are then three 
answers which may be given; either 1. to promote. indirectly 
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my own good ; or 2. because it is the command of God; or 8. 
because it is right. If, again, I ask, why I am obliged to obey 
the command of God? only two answers can be given; 1. be- 
cause he will reward me, if | do, and punish me, if I do not; 
or 2. because it is right. Thus we come at last to prudence and 
right. 

Tr he objections which may be urged against the theories refer- 
red to prudence, induced Mr. Frisbie to reject them. ‘If,’ says 
he, ‘obligation might be resolved into prudence, or a regard to 
our own gratification, there would be no digtinction between 
moral pleasures and other pleasures, except in degree. A re- 

ard to the former could be urged on no othe und than a 
regard to the latter. Nor would there be any proper moral dis- 
tinction in motives ; since self-interest is supposed by this theory 
to be the motive of every act.’ He therefore adopted that theory 
which refers our moral sentiments to conscience, that is, to an 
original principle which cannot be resolved into any other. In 
rejecting those theories which may be resolved into prudence, 
and in ascribing the origin of our moral sentiments to an ultimate 
principle in our nature, Mr. Frisbie’s opinions coincide with 
those of Professor Brown. 

It is extremely interesting to observe two superior minds, who, 
without any intercourse with each other, had, in their investiga- 
tions of subjects so important, arrived at the same results. Had 
Mr. Frisbie, like Brown, written his lectures, we think we should 
have found in them the same original and accurate turn of 
thought, the same beauty of illustration, and glow of piety which 
mark that distinguished writer; with probably more directness 
and simplicity in the thought, and more clearness and compres- 
sion in the style. 

The opinions of Brown concerning our moral sentiments, are, 
that the emotions, which, for want of a more brief expression, 
he denominates feelings of approbation and disapprobation, arise 
in the mind, on the contemplation of certain actions, which we 
call virtuous or vitious, in consequence of the original constitu- 
tion of our nature. This principle of moral approbation and 
disapprobation is elementary in our nature, and not resolvable into 
any other. Virtue is nothing more than an agent acting in cer- 

tain circumstances, and with certain intentions. Merit, virtue, 
obligation, as distinguished from each other, are merely. abstrac- 
tions of the mind, and have not in reality any separate existence. 
According to Brown, an action cannot be obligatory on the agent, 
and not approved by the observer; for these two are in fact 
the same thing. Virtue, considered apart from the virtuous 
agent, is only an abstraction of the mind, a general term, used 
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for the convenience of classing together a-number of similar 
actions. If there were no viituous agents in the universe, 
there would be no virtue. This is an abstract of Brown’s theory 
of morals. Its similarity to Mr. Frisbie’s will be readily per- 
ceived. ‘The leading idea, that the foundation of our moral 
_ feelings is an elementary principle of our nature, not resolvable 
into the principle of utility, selfishness, sympathy, or any other, 
is the same in both. The objections which may be made to this 
theory are anticipated aud satisfactorily answered by Mr. Frisbie. 
These objections are drawn from the facts, that some men have, 
in all ages, approved what was wrong, and disapproved what was 
right; whereas, if we had an intuitive sense of right, our moral 
judgments must be uniform. Mr. Frisbie does not contend for 
an intuitive sense of right, analogous to our external senses, such 
as has been called a moral sense : but only for an original capa- 
city for approving what is right, and disapproving what is wrong, 
when these are perceived. {tis his opinion, that, as most of our 
actions are complex, the influences of passion, society, and as- 
sociation, lead us to dwell more on the one class of elements, or 
on the other, than their trae proportion warrants. We approve 
not what is wrong, but whatis right in the complex action, pass- 
ing over the wrong; which, if distinctly recognized, would alier, 
or even reverse, our judgments. The same objections are stated 
by Brown, and refuted by similar arguments. 


‘It is admitted, that there have been, in different ages and na- 
tions, many false moral judgments; but | think it will be found 
that a large proportion of these refer to actions which virtue is con- 
ceived to permit, not to require, in which her office is to limit, not 
to forbid. Many of these false judgments have related, for example, 
to indulgence in the pleasures of the senses. Other false judgments 
refer to actions which involve various and remote principles, actions 
which are complex, combining good and evil, which have different 
relations, and may be viewed in different lights. In all the cases 
which have been mentioned, it is not in the least inconsistent with 
the principle we have maintained, that men should be misled by 
ignorance, passion and custom. In approving or condemning such 
actions, the dispute would not be so much concerning first principles, 
as their application. 

‘ The fact that many actions are complex and mixed, and may be 
regarded in different relations, is very important to be attended to, 
in reference to the present subject. An action may be, in some of 
its relations, undoubtedly innocent or virtuous; while in others it is 
undoubtedly wrong. To relieve a worthy person in distress is right ; 
not to pay my debts, when ! have the means, is wrong; may I then 
relieve such distress with the money promised to my creditor? To 
determine questions of this sort, many circumstances are sometimes 
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to be taken into view, some of which may be overlooked by oné, 
which are observed by another. 

‘We must likewise remember the influence of association in vary- 
ing moral judgments. In complex impressions, the character of the 
whole is derived from the character of the most striking parts. 
Our moral taste is thus affected in the same manner as our literary 
taste. 

* If these considerations be well attended to and applied, will there 
be any greater difficulty in reconciling the variety in the moral 
judgments of mankind with the theory of intuitive perception, than 
with any other? ‘That surely can be no objection to an hypothesis, 
which it might be proved, a priort, would follow from the hypothe- 
sis itself. 

‘To a being of perfect knowledge and wisdom, all moral, as well 
as all other truth, must be intuitive, because all possible relations 
are Completely present to his mind at once; but by finite minds, as 
some of these relations may be either unknown or unattended to, 
and different relations observed by different persons, there will be 
different judgments.’—pp. 149—151. 


After reading this analysis of the causes which modify our 
moral sentiments, we are surprised that Mr. Frisbie did not per- 
ceive that this was a more accurate description (han he has made 
of the same phenomena in his first section. He there says, 
treating of right as a quality of actions— 

‘ Righi may be distinguished into absolute and relative ; the former 
referring to the nature of actions considered in themselves; the 
latter, to actions considered relatively to the principles and motives 
of the agent. ‘Those actions are absolutely right, which, under all 
the circumstances of the case, a perfectly well informed moral 
agent is morally obliged to perform. When an agent, determined 
to do his duty, is at a loss how to act, in a given instance, the object 
of his inquiry is, the absolute right of actions. ‘Those actions are 
relatively right, which proceed from a conscientious principle of 
duty in the agent. Hence the same action may be absolutely right, 
and relatively wrong, and vice versa.’ 

Now we will venture to assert, that, an action cannot be abso- 
lutely right, and relatively wrong, (using the terms in their usual 
acceptation) and continue to be the same moral action. An 
action may be absolutely, that is, completely right, or it may be 
only partially right, that is, made up of motives and results, partly 
virtuous and partly vicious, but these two must be different ac- 
tions, and it is the latter which Mr. Frisbie intends by actions 
which may be cat ey right or wrong. I[n the first instance 
given in illustration by Mr. Frisbie, ‘the relieving the distress of 
a mai in order to bind him to my interest, for the sake of a 
criminal purpose,’ there is scarcely any element of right; and 
an impartial observer, who was acquainted with the whole action, 
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that is, with its motives as well as its effects, would regard it 
with a decided feeling of disapprobation. Inthe second instance 
given by Mr. Frisbie,—St. Paul’s persecution of the christians,— 
the action was complex. It was right in St. Paul to act in con- 
formity to what he believed to be his duty; buat in consequence 
of the influences, which (as we have already said) may pervert our 
moral judgments, he had been led to feel moral approbation fora 
course of conduct possessing a very small portion of those ele- 
ments, which only, when fairly perceived, excite this emotion. 

If our actions are thus complex, and the mind, in consequence of 
influences te which it must be more or less subject, is led to dwell 
more on some elements of the action than iheir proportion war- 
rants, and if our moral judgments are thus liable to be perverted, 
it may be asked, of what avail is our capacity of moral feeling, 
since the judgments which must be the occasions of these feelings 
may be erroneous, and of consequence the feelings of approba- 
tion and disapprobation different from what the case ought truly 
to have excited? If moral feelings arise in the mind on the per- 
ception of certain actions, and if these actions are complex, and 
fitted to excite a blended feeling of approval and blame, it must 
require an impartial state of the mind, and a power of analysis 
which we cannot expect should be universal, to form that accu- 
rate estimate of the action which would produce a just moral 
feeling. ‘This instability we should expect to find im any class of 
feelings, which depended for their exciting causes on judgments 
which in a creature so fallibleas man must necessarily be often 
deficient in impartiality and discrimination. But the truth is, 
this difference in the moral judgments of men is far less than has 
been supposed, and never has been so great as to reverse all mo- 
ral distinction; which would have been the case, if they were 
not original, and too firmly fixed in our nature to be overturned 
by any influences to which we are exposed. : 

Mr. Frisbie’s remarks on Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments 
(contained in an article on that subject first printed in the North 
American Review, and reprinted in this volume) coincide in a 
remarkable manner with those made by Professor Brown in. his 
examination of this subject. Mr. Frisbie was himself struck with 
this similarity of his own opinions to Brown’s, when he read his 
lectures, which he did a short time before his death. ‘ b found 
him (says the writer of his memoir) engaged in their perusal, and 
asked him, how he was pleased with them. His answer was, “ } 
ought to be pleased with them, for he has what I considered 
some, of my best thoughts.” ” 

In his remarks on Smith’s theory, after showing that the senti- 
ment of approbetion is something different from sympathy, and 
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that either may exist without the other, he allows that ‘ the two 
sentiments often coincide, and are mutually heightened by their 
union.’ * Dr. Smith,’ he adds, ‘ observed this, and it led him, 
we venture to aflirm, to the error of his work, if it be, as we 
suppose, an error. He remarked the peculiar satisfaction with 
which we enter into the feelings of the virtuous, a satisfaction 
founded, we think, upon previous approbation; and not distin- 
guishing the parts of this blended emotion, he assumed that as 
the essence which is only an effect. Accordingly he has, we 
think, throughout his work denominated that sentiment moral 
approbation, which is properly only a consequence of it.’ Ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith’s theory, we allow merit to those who are 
the objects of a gratitude, which we can enter into and go along 
with. ‘ This,’ says Mr. Frisbie, ‘ excludes from merit many ac- 
tions, which the common judgment of mankind has agreed to 
consider as possessing that quality in a high degree; such as 
magnanimity, temperance, fortitude, patience, and the forgive- 
ness of injuries.’ These, anda few other passages, which we 
might extract from Mr. Frisbie’s remarks, contain, the substance 
of Brown’s criticism on Dr. Smith’s theory, which may be thus 
summed up. 

If sympathy is the foundation of our moral sentiments, it fol- 
lows that wherever there is sympathy, there is moral appro- 
bation, and where there is no sympathy, there can be no moral 
approbation. But there are many cases of sympathy in which 
no feeling of moral approbation is excited, as our sympathy in 
the joys, sorrows, and tastes of others ; and there are cases de- 
void of sympathy, in which we do feel moral approbation, as 
the virtues of patience, self-denial, and many others. Further, 
as sympathy is nothing but a reflection of the feelings of others, 
it cannot originate the very feelings it reflects, any more than the 
light reflected from the objects of creation around can be re- 

rded as the source which supplies the never failing lustre of 
the orb of day. Sympathy therefore, so far from accounting for 
our moral emotions, presupposes their existence. 

The coincidence of thought in these two writers, will be easi- 
ly perceived. It would appear more plainly to any one who 
may have the curiosity to compare the 80th and 81st lecture in 
Brown’s philosophy with Mr. Frisbie’s remarks on Smith’s theory. 
This undesigned coincidence gives additional weight to their opin- 
ions. We cannot but regard the views of the origin of our moral 
sentiments, which are briefly stated in Mr. Frisbie’s notes,and more 
elaborately explained and illustrated in Professor Brown’s Phi- 
losophy, as highly important and as coming nearer to the truth 
than those of any other philosopher with which we are a¢quaint- 
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ed. They afford a foundation to morals which is noble and sure, 
a foundation not liable to the objections which have been urged, 
with truth, against the systems generally received, and which 
have given plausibility to those skeptical views of the distine- 
tions of right and wrong, which cannot be indulged without dan- 
ger to our virtue. For the truth of this system we would ap- 
peal to the consciousness of each individual, the only proper 
tribanal in this case. Is there any one who will not admit, that 
his feelings of duty, of self approbation, and of remorse, differ 
essentially from any other feelings of which he is susceptible ; 
that the emotion which rises in our minds on the contemplation 
of virtue, is not the feeling we experience for what is simply 
useful, or agreeable, nor resolvable into it; that the pain we feel 
for having done wrong, bears no resembiance to the sorrow 
which the loss of any pleasure or advantage excites in our minds ; - 
and that although we sympathize in the moral emotions of our 
fellow creatures, this is but a reflection of feelings previously 
existing, as is the case in our joys, sorrows, and tastes? * Let 
any man (says Mr. Frisbie) analyze his principles of conduct, 
and he will find, after enumerating all the motives of interest to 
virtuous conduct, a sense of duty still left.’ Although we do 
not undertake to assert, that the moral distinctions, which, with 
all our sophistry, we cannot help recognizing every hour of our 
lives, have existed from eternity and are essential elements of 
mind, (though for ourselves, we do not doubt this) yet thus much 
cannot be denied; that they are coeval with the race of man, 
and that unless we admit them to be original and elementary 
principles in our nature, we must give up the moral attributes of 
the Deity, and of consequence all that is worthy the name of re- 
ligion. Even the heathen, in worshipping idols of wood and 
stone, the work of mens hands, were obliged to invest them in 
imagination with those moral qualities, which only can excite in 
the breast of man the emotions of veneration and love. | 
When we read the eloquent passage at the close of the sec- 
tion on appetites, we realize how much we have lost by Mr. 
Frisbie’s ‘extemporaneous method of instruction. Our regret is 
renewed by the recollection, that he who essed the power to 
delineate in a manner so faithful and affecting the dangerous 
tendency of vicious indulgence, and to set forth virtue in all 
her loveliness to the generous emulation of youth, is now no 
more ; that one who had studied the principles of our nature; 
their pees teas in early life, and the circumstances which in- 
fluence the formation of character, with the accuracy of ‘a phi- 
losopher and the zeal of a philanthropist, has quitted forever 
that sphere of action, where his labours had been’so useful. 
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Mr. Frisbie had a peculiar infleence over the minds of his pu- 
pils. All who could think for themselves perceived the force 
and simplicity of his reasoning. All who had taste and sensibi- 
lity were captivated by bis eloquence, which seemed to scatter 
roses on the paths by. which he led them to the heights of moral 
and intellectual excellence. This influence was confirmed by 
his sincerity. What he enforced he believed ; what he described 
he felt. Even his own eloquent language was inadequate to paint 
the beauty of that virtue which glowed in his breast. He pos- 
sessed that simplicity of manner which is a characteristic of su- 
perior intellect, and the natural effect of that rectitude of con- 
science, which feels how vain it is to deceive men, while the eye 
of God always resis upon us. Though im him it was devoid of 
external gracefulness or elegance, it engaged confidence and af- 
fection in a far greater degree than the most polished manner 
which had less of directness and simplicity. 

Shall we not be allowed still to look back with regret to one 
in whom there was so much to endear him to our affections, so 
much to render him valuable to society? He was taken from 
us in the ripeness of his manhood, in the high advancement of 
his intellectual powers, in the purity and completion of his chris- 
tian,character, as far as this can be gained on earth. He left an 
important station, which from its peculiar duties and functions, 
afforded him the means of benefiting society, beyond almost any 
other in which he could have been placed. He was taken from 
a circle of men set apart like himself for the great object of the 
moral and intellectual improvement of others, like him too pos- 
sessed of enlightened zeal in the cause of trath and virtue. 
Even among them he was distinguished, not only for the pecu- 
liar, but.in some respects for the superior character of his mind. 
To all their plans for the advancement of science and religion he 
brought the aid of his bright unerring intellect and of his elevated 
and rational views. He was not disposed to rest satisfied with the 
present improvements in education, great as they have of late 
been. His enlightened philanthropy and his confidence in the 

oodness of God, as well as his careful observation of human 
nature, led him to believe that the condition of man still admit- 
ted of many meliorations, which it was in the power of man by 
well directed efforts to procure for himself. He believed that 
moral improvement was a.natural result of the cultivation of our 
intellectual powers; and where this result failed to take place, 
it was not because such an union was impracticable, but because 
the means for securing it were injudiciously selected or applied. 
Men who do not possess superior abilities, how great soever may 
be their industry or their acquisitions, seldom advance beyond 
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their predecessors. It belongs to genius alone, to strike out new 
paths of science ; to invent new and improved methods of arriv- 
ing at desirable results;, to make y practical, when 
only she can be useful. Placed in heaven, she is indeed a noble 
object of speculation; but she must be brought down to earth, 
before she can exercise an efficient influence over the condition 
and character of man. Mr. Frisbie was a man of genius, and 
sound understanding, and of uncommonly rational and practical 
views ; but possessing at the same time, that enthusiasm and. 
philanthropy, which prompts to novel attempts for the benefit of 
mankind. Notwithstanding the great improvements, which have 
been made in this age in the means and methods of education, 
there are some evils which still press heavily on our public semi- 
naries, and greatly impair the value of the literary advantage 
they afford. The acquisition of knowledge in every 

of literature and science has been greatly facilitated, and its ob- 
jects rendered more useful and more sure, It is however to be 
regretted, that a system, by which these means should be as suc- 
cessfully applied to the development and security of the moral 
character, is still a desideratum in education. Mr. Frisbie 
thought seriously on this subject. We have heard bim la- 
ment that the methods hitherto adopted for its accomplishment 
had been so little successful, and express his intention to attempt 
something in the cause, if his life should be prolonged. He was’ 
sanguine as well as earnest. He did not fear, as some, who have. 
thought with interest on the subject have done, that little would 


be effected; that in public seminaries, the degree of freedom, 


which, is essential to the fair deve of the character, 
must, in many instances, generate folly and excess. ‘Ican- 
not doubt, (we have heard him say) that: at the flexible age at 
which young men enter college, when the affections are warm 
and readily engaged, when the beauty of virtue and the attrac- 
tion of noble and generous qualities are so powerfully felt, 
the ardour and emulation.of youth might be enlisted on the side: 
of virtue, and its enterprise and industry directed to the attain- 
ment of moral as well as. intellectual superiority.’ This cans. 


not be done merely by lectures, however fine, which are listened: 


to by the students as a-task and forgotten as soon as they’are 
ended, or by rules which a fine or a little address would, enable 
them to transgress, or by punishments in which they are sure of 
the countenance and sympathy of their classmates. It must be 
effected by a discipline which would remove as much as possible 
the temptations and the opportunities to transgress, and still more 
by a personal influence of the instructor over the minds of his 
pupils in developing and strengthening the good principles 
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of our nature while it counteracts the power, which the dar- 
ing and intriguing, however immoral, exercise over the sus- 
ceptible and credulous minds of their companions. 

t was in attempts to solve the great problem of education, 
that Mr. Frisbie’s mind was most frequently engaged ; in endea- 
vours to estimate justly and to apply skilfully, the power which 
it gives us over the future character and destiny of the young. 
Even his genius and zeal might have failed, as that of many oth- 
ers had failed before, to devise a system which, while it retained 
all the literary advantages we now possess, might assure the pa- 
rent, when he trusts his son to the charge of those, who hold in 
no small degree the destinies of the next generation in their 
hands, that he shall be returned to him without stain, fixed in 
those moral and religious principles which, however humble or 
elevated may be his station, will make it good for others and for 
himself that he was born. But though Mr. Frisbie might not 
have accomplished all that he wished, it cannot be doubted, that 
a mind like his, fixed as it was with interest on the subject, would 
have accomplished something. Of this at least we are sure, that 
his personal influence was great among his pupils, and that he 
was more and more impressed with his responsibility in the use 
of this influence. It is in this view of his character that his loss 
to the institution of which he was a member appears most se- 
vere. It is not his fine genius merely, which we have to lament, 
but that pure morality and strong religious principle, with which 
it was combined, and by which all its uses were sanctified. 
Conscience was his moving principle, urging him, in spite of the 
lassitude which ill health produced, and the excuses, with which 
this, and his imperfect eye sight might have supplied him, to use 
the high powers with which God had gifted him, in the service of 
virtue and truth, as talents, of which he must one day render up 
a strict account. 

There are a few pieces of poetry inthis volume. They bear 
that character of refinement and seriousness for which Mr. Fris- 
bie’s mind was distinguished. Though possessing no unusual 
merit themselves, they will be acceptable to his friends, for whom 
principally this volume was published. We think, however, we 
have seen better specimens of his poetry than any in this col- 


lection. 
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ARTICLE X. 


The claims of Jesus ; @ sermon preached in Calcutta, on Sunday, 
Sept. 23,1821. By William Adam. Calcutta, printed at the 
Eurasian press, Chouringhee. 1821. 

Unitarianism and Trinitarianism contrasted. A sermon deliver- 
ed at the ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks, to the pastoral 
care of the first independent church in Baltimore, May 5, 1819. 
By William Ellery Channing, minister of the church of Christ 
in Federal street, Boston. Calcutta, reprinted at the Unita- 
rian press, 1822. ' | 


Tue attention of the religious, as well as of the learned world, 
has of late years been much directed to Hindostans The popu- 
lation of that country comprehends Christians, Mohammedans, 
Parsees (or disciples of the religion of Zoroaster,) Jews, and Hin- 
doos. Christianity had a footing in India at a period of un- 
known antiquity. Vasco de Gama, when he first visited the 
Malabar coast about the year 1500, is said to have found forty- 
four churches. It is their tradition that the Apostle St. Thomas 
introduced the Gospel into India, and Dr. Buchanan was shown 
the place where he landed. The Mohammedans, who in some 
parts of Hindostan are the largest class of the population, are de- 
scended from the Arab, Persian, and Tartar invaders who at dif- 
ferent times overran this rich and fertile country. The Parsees 
are numerous in the neighbourhood of Bombay, and further west 
towards the boundary of Persia. ‘The Jews abound in the south 
of the peninsula, and are divided into black and white Jews. 
The latter say they came from india after the destruction of the 
second temple. e former are supposed to have emigrated at 
a much earlier period. But the mass of the inhabitants are 
Hindoos, the Aborigines of the country.* Their numbers have 
been variously estimated, from forty to two hundred millions. 
The former estimate is probably nearest to the truth. 

The Brahminical religion is coextensive with the territory of 
Hindostan, Of the sacred books, which expound it, those held in 
the highest veneration are the Vedas, which are said to have 
been written by Brahma, the first deity in their mythology. 
The period of their composition is probably a question of inter- 
minable controversy. According to Sir William Jones, the re- 
motest age to which they can be asssigned is a hundred years 
before the time of Moses, though the Brahmins claim for them 
a much higher antiquity. Besides these, there are several other 


* The Brahmins have a tradition that their ancestors came from the north, and 
brought their religion and customs into Hindostan. 
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ancient books of subordinate authority, as the Upavedas, the 
Vedangas, and the Institutes of Menoo. | 
These books comprise not only the religious, but the political 
and scientific system of the Hindoos. Their theology, as it has 
been understood both by foreigners, and, in recent times at least, 
by natives, is the grossest idolatry. The principal divinities 
are three ; Brahma thejcreator, Vishnoo the preserver, and Seva or 
Mahadeo the destroyer and reproducer. The wife of Brahma 
is Seraswattee, the goddess of learning ; of Vishnoo, Sree the 
goddess of plenty ; and of Seva, Parvatee the goddess of time. 
Vishnoo has been incarnate nine times, and is expected to ap- 
pear again. Besides these, there is a prodigious number of in- 
ferior deities, presiding over the elements, death and hell, the 
rivers, plants, animals, minerals, heavenly bodies, é:c. The Hin- 
doos believe in a future life and retribution, and in a transmi- 
gration of souls. Their religious duties are part of them inno- 
cent; such as frequent ablutions, and abstinence from animal 
food, a duty inferred from the doctrine last named. Others are 
of the most heinous character ; such as self torture and immola- 
tion ; infanticide, and burning of women. With regard to their 
morals, there is an extraordinary difference of testimony. By 
some who have described them, they have been praised, and by 
others condemned, in terms altogether unqualified. The Abbé 
Dubois and Mr. Ward, missionaries among them, describe them 
as being depraved to an unprecedented, and most unnatural de- 
gree. Mr. Hastings on the contrary, whose opportunities of 
knowing them were inferior to none, represented them as ‘ gen- 
tle, benevolent, and as exempt from the worst propensities of 
human passion as any people upon the face of the earth; faith- 
ful and affectionate in service, and submissive to legal authority.’ 
Sir John Malcolm deposed before the British house of commons 
that the Hindoos of the interior ‘are not more distinguished by 
their lofty stature, and robust frame of body than they are for 
some of the finest qualities of the mind;’ and another individual, 
who had been thirty-two years among them, said upon oath; 
$58 schools established in every village for teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetick, the general practice of hospitality and 
charity among each other, and above all a treatment of the fe- 
male sex, full of confidence respect and delicacy, are among the 
signs which denote a, civilized people, then the Hindoos are not 
inferior to the nations of Europe.’ It is generally allowed that 
they are humane and voluptuous,—the virtue and vice of their 
climate ; and there is a considerable agreement in representing 
them as artful and regardless of truth. Whether this represen- 
tation is extensively just, or only with respect to the trading part 
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who may have learned their dexterity from foreigners with whom 
they have trafficked, is an unsettled question. Of their antellec- 
tual habits we may form some judgment from the assertion of the 
Hindoo editor of the Bralminical Magazine, in the third num- 
ber of that journal, that ‘ during a few years past, hundreds of 
works on different subjects, such as theology, law, logick, gram- 
mar and astronomy, bave been written by the natives of Bengal 
alone.’ 

The first missionary operations in Hindostan in recent times 
were begun soon after the Europeans gained a footing in the 
east. Goa was taken by the Portuguese in 1510, and within as 
short a period 4s gave opportunity for the condition of the coun- 
try to be understood with any accuracy, St. Francis Xavier set 
off under the patronage of John Ill. to christianize it. Per- 
haps no person who has engaged in such an enterprize since the 
primitive times of Christianity was better qualified for it than 
this intrepid, indefatigable, self denying and accomplished Jesuit. 
The chief scene of his success was however not Hindostan, 
though he baptized there some thousands of idolaters in one 
month. In Japan he founded a church which at one time is said 
to have consisted of 600,000 persons, and was on his way to 
China, when he died, about eleven years after his arrival in India. 
The ancient Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast of course 
fell under the notice of their Catholic neighbours, and at a 
council held by the Archbishop of Goa, in 1699, their books 
were condemned to the flames. A part made a compromise, 
and their descendants are called the Syrian-Roman Christians. 
The total number of the three classes is estimated at 200,000. 

Next to the Roman Catholics, the greatest number of converts 
has been made by the Lutherans of Denmark. The missionaries 
Ziegenbalg and Plutscho established themselves in 1706 at Tran- 

uebar, 120 miles below Madras on the Coromandel coast. 

heir operations and those of their successors were subsequently 
extended through the Carnatic, and into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. More than fifty missionaries have been employed, 
among whom was that man of admirable endowments and vir- 
tue, Swartz. He went to India in 1750, and died there in 1807. 
The mission has for some years past been under the patronage of 
the English society for promoting Christian knowledge. The 
whole number of converts, up to the year 1747, which we ‘un- 
derstand to include Europeans as well as natives, was reckoned 
at 8056. Dr. Carey a few years since, stated the number of 
natives who had been baptized since the’ establishment of the 
mission at 40,000. That the number of real converts, however, 
is harder to be ascertained, appears from the following partien-. 
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lar account of one tenth part of them, given by Brown in his 
history of missions (1. 241.) in a passage which we understand 
him to quote from the transactions of the Missionary society. 


In the course of this journey, Mr. Gericke baptized about 1300 
persons, and after he left the country, the native teachers formed 
FS new congregations, and baptized 2700 people, so that the 
wholé namber amounted to no fewer than 4000. Highly as we ve- 
nerate the character of Mr. Gericke, we cannot but express the 
strongest disapprobation of his conduct on this occasion. Had the 
most of these people afforded such evidence of their sincere con- 
version to the christian faith as to warrant their baptism, this. cer- 
tainly might have ranked among the most extraordinary events in 
the history of the church in ancient or modern times; it might even 
have been considered as a kind of parallel to the day of Pentecost. 
But we see nothing in the account to authorize such an exalted idea 
of it ; and indeed we are sorry to understand that most of these peo- 
Re have little knowledge of christianity, and still Jess of its spirit. 
‘Their chief inducement for professing themselves christians, was a 
hope which they foolishly entertained, that they would then be ex- 
empted from the publick burdens.’ 


_ The next considerable enterprize of this nature is that of the 
English Baptists. Carey and Thomas went to India in 1793, and 
the principal scene of operations was six years after fixed at Se- 
rampore, near Calcutta, on the arrival of four other missionaries. 
Among these were Wardand Marshman. Ward-had been a prin- 
ter, and Marshman a schoolmaster, and to these occupations tl ey 
have chiefly devoted themselves in furthering the objects of their 
mission. More than six years passed without an idolater being 
converted ; but in 1800 one native was baptized, and the fol- 
lowing year five others. ‘We have now,’ says Mr. Marshmao, 
(Oct. 4th, 1801) ‘ six baptized Hindoos, whom we esteem more 
precious than gems. Yet we need great prudence in our con- 
duct towards them. We have to encourage, to strengthen, to 
counteract, to advise, to disapprove, to teach, and to do all in 
such a manper, as to endear our Saviour and ourselves to them.’ 
Nineteen were baptized in the two fellowing years, but already 
‘the missionaries were much afflicted by the irregularities of 
some of the native brethren.’ In 1811, the whole number of 
persons who had been baptized, including Europeans, who were 
about two fifths of the whole, was 426. ‘Some’ says the perio- 
_dical account of that year ‘have died in the faith; some have 
been excluded on account of impropriety in their behaviour, 
though most of these have been again restored; and some, we 
regret to add, have relapsed into Paganism, and that in some 
instances not long after their baptism. But yet the greater part 
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of them adhere stedfastly to their Christian: profession, and 
though it cannot be denied that they have many imperfections, 
yet their character has been materially improved by the Gospel, 
and is in many respects ornamental to it.? In 1818 the baptists 
had eleven missiovaries at Serampore and Calcatta, and four- 
teen European agents in other parts of the peninsula ; most of, 
them in Bengal. At the same time, Winslow, in his history of 
missions, says that it had been stated, though he does not know 
upon what authority, that the nuniber of supposed converts ex~ 
ceeded a thousand. io ah 
But it is not in the number of their converts that the most 
honourable proof of the Baptist labours is seen. Dr. Carey, 
either perceiving that it, was not chiefly by preaching that he was 
essentially to serve christianity in India, or else giving way to 
his extraordinary genius for literary occupation, soon ied 
himself to the task of translating the seriptures into the Indian 
languages. The Quarterly Reviewers,—no indulgent judges,when 
laurels are to be awarded. to a man not college bred,—call him 
the most learned orieptalist that ever lived, and his immense la- 
bours do even more than justify this praise. Four years aga 
versions of the Bible into forty-four different languages were 
either printed, or entirely or partly prepared, and this great work 
of literary toil and Christian benevolence, was proceeding at the 
expense of about 13,000 dollars annually. 
Other English societies have employed missionaries in Hin- 
dostan. In 1805 two agents of the London Missionary Society 
established themselves at Vizigapatam, a city in the province of 
Orissa, about half way between Calcutta and Madras. They 
lived buta short time,and were succeeded in 1809 by two oth- 
ers. Other missionaries of this society have been fixed at Tra- 
vancore, Madras, in the Mysore country, and near Calcutta, 
We have seen no record of any success of theirs, except the 
conversion of a Brahmin, who became a preacher, and was em- 
ployed in translating the scriptures. | 
_ The American board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was instituted in 1810. For avery short time the project seem- 
ed to languish, but in the following year a donation of thirty 
thousand dollars was received from one individual, and conside- 
rable contributions from other sources. The attention of this 
society was first directed to India, and five missionaries were sent 
out to that country early in 1812. ‘Two of them, soon after their 
arrival, announced that they had become Baptists, and withdrew 
themselves from the service of their employers. In 1814, one 
of the remaining three returned home; the other two fixed their 
residence in Bombay, which has ever since been the’seat of the 
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mission. In 1816, they were joined by another labourer, and tw 
years after by two more. A printer was added to the estab- 
lishment in 1821. The same year the number was again dimi- 
nished by the death of one of the missionaries, aud the return 
of another to America. Que of those who remained, with the 

rinter, was recently, and we believe is still stationed at Bombay, 
and the other two at different places, within about twenty miles 
of that city. From their schools and tracts, the effect of which, 
from the gradual nature of their operation, cannot yet be tested by 
the experiment, they hope for more success than they have ex- 
pertenced fromm what they account the great instrument, their 
preaching. In 1818, they reported to their employers, ‘we can 
relate to you no work of saving grace among the people with whom 
we labour, nor do we know that any special success has recently at- 
tended the means of Christian instruction at other missionary 
stations in India ;? and again at the close of the same year, ‘we 
regret that we cannot send you the joyful tidings of wandering 
souls gathered into the fold of Christ through our ministry.’ 
Mr. Gravee writes in 1819; ‘surely every thing we have done, 
or can do, seems like throwing straws to turn the current of 
the ocean.? In 1820, the prudential committee in their annual 
report say, ‘it is still the great trial of these devoted servants of 
the Lord, to spend their strength ina field, on which there is 
scarcely rain or dew from on high.’ In 1821, they quote thus 
from aletterof one of their agents; ‘ out of the tens of millions 
around us and the some thousands of those millions, whom we 
have invited to the great salvation, we know not of a single one 
inquiring what he must do to be saved ;’ and again in 1822, 
speaking of Mr. Newell, one of their first missionaries, then late- 
ly deceased, they say; ‘though not permitted to see with his 
mortal eyes the seed of the word springing up and bringing forth 
fruit, he had for years enjoyed the privilege of sowing it, in a 
soil long desolate and barren, unvisited by showers from heav en, 
and uncheered by beams from the sun of Righteousness.’ Nor 
have prospects brightened during the present year. In a letter 
received in March last, one of the missionaries says ; ‘ the Lord 
sees fit to lay upon us his chastising rod, and still to withhold the 
influences of the spirit from the poor pagans, among whom we 
are placed.’ 

The numbers of nominal converts to Christianity which we have 
stated are by no means to be taken as a fair representation of the 
rea! success of the several missions. ‘T’o persuade a Hindoo to be 
baptized is a far different thing from converting him. Dr. Bu- 

hanan gives but an unfavourab ble account of the Catholicks, who 
exceed all the rest of the nominal Indian Christians together. 
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‘ Of the priests,’ he declares, ‘it may truly be said, that they. 
are in general better acquainted with the Veda or Brama than, 
with the Gospel of Christ. In some places the doctrines of both 
are blended. At Aughoor, situated between Tiitchinoply and 
Madura,’ he ‘ witnessed (in October 1806) the tower of Jug- 
ernaut employed to solemnize a Christian festival.’—-Of_ the 
hristians under the care of the Danish mission who were visit- 
ed in the Tinavelly district in 1806,, Brown, quoting the Mis- 
sionary Transactions, says, (il. 436.) ‘they. were extremely igno- 
rant and could be considered as Christians only in name, In 
one place, none of the congregation could answer. the simple 
question, what must you do to be saved. _ In another town, about 
three hundred people desired Mr. Ringeltaube to baptize them, 
but when asked the reason, they could not tel]. ‘ For the good 
of my soul,’ the best instructed of them replicd, but here their 
knowledge ended. On another occasion, a person gave the fol- 
lowing answer, ‘ Formerly, I paid ten panchukeram to govern- 
ment; this year the collector demands twelve ; therefore | de- 
sire to become a Christian.’ Again it is said of the same gen- 
tleman; ‘ As Mr. Ringeltaube was still imperfectly acquainted 
with the language, he was not able to examine the qualifications 
of the candidates for baptism, and therefore he devolved this im- 
portant office on two of the catechists, who accordingly baptized 
between two and three hundred of them. | It certainly seems a 
little strange, that he should have adopted so loose a system with 
regard to a people, who, by his own account, were so grossly ig- 
norant of the principles of Christianity, and so destitute of every 
principle of true religion. _He appears, indeed, to have reckon- 
ed it enough if the candidates for baptism were able to repeat 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the words concerning the in- 
stitution of the two Sacraments.’ And again; ‘In November 
1810, the namber whom be had baptized amounted to four hun- 
dred and twenty-two; but we fear that most of them have little 
or nothing of Christianity about them. The chief object which 
many of them appear to have had in view, in becoming Chris- 
tians was an expectation that they would then be exempted from 
the publick burdens.’ Nor are even the Baptist converts whol- 
ly to be depended on. ‘ The Baptist Missionaries,’ says Brown 
(ii. 170.) quoting the Periodical Accounts, ‘ found it ext 
difficult to form a just estimate of the professions of such as, be- 
came inquirers about the Gospel. Among the Hindoos, the 
hope of being employed in some work, or recommended to some 
other person, or even of getting only a few cowries, is sufficient 
to induce a man in easy circumstances to carry on a deception 
of this kind for a year or two together, with the utmost servility 
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imaginable ;’ and of one of the native missionaries it is said on 
the same authority, ‘the namber of persons, whom he baptized, 
was very considerable ; but we cannot help expressing our fears 
lest he, as well as some others, particularly of those raised up 
in India, shoald admit the natives to baptism on too slight evi- 
' dences of their Christianity.’ 

Whatever difference of opinion in short may exist respecting 
the cause, we suppose no one will question the fact,-that mis 
sionary efforts have made no extensive impression upon the vast 
population of Hindostan. ‘This cannot be wholly ascribed to 
want of pecuniary means. There is no charity so popular as 
foreign missions. Four years ago, the aggregate amount of re- 
ceipts of four English societies in one year was more than half a 
million of dollars, and the single American society of which we 
have spoken has not uncommonly received $4000; in some in- 
stances 5000, 6000, and 7000 ; and, in one, more than 8000 in 
a month, besides a great uncomputed amount of other property. 
Nor is the failure to be ascribed to incompetency in the agents. 
Few men have lived better qualified for such an enterprize,—we 
were about to say for any great enterprize,—than some of the 
Catholic, Lutheran and Baptist missionaries in Asia. Of our 
countrymen we cannot indeed say the same; because, without 
meaning any disrespect to them, we must confess ourselves not 
aware that they have given evidence of peculiar fitness for an 
office, which will find uses for every high trait of moral and intel- 
lectual character, and every accomplishment of education. And 
their own reports betray their singular deficiency in that dis- 
creet regard to places, persons, and occasions, which so distin- 
guished the great missionary Paul, and to reject which is to 
make sure of marring one’s endeavours. ‘Qur daily custom,’ 
they say, ‘of addressing the people wherever we find them, we 
consider our most important business ;? more important than 
that of teaching youth, or circulating books. Their inference 
one would expect would have been, that they ought to gain the 

od will, confidence, and favourable hearing of as many as pos- 
sible, and then avail themselves, with as much kindness and ad- 
dress as zeal, of opportunities to declare and recommend their 
message. But it is no way to obtain either good-will, respect, 
or attention, to place one’s self in such situations as one of them 
describes in the following extracts. ‘In five or six places, where 
a few individuals were together, [ attempted in vain to address 
them with the words of life. In another place they were stran- 
gers who had probably heard"Sf me. I had scarcely finished an 
affectionate salutation, when without answering a word, they all 
arose and departed. ! met with very few during the day who 
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attended with any considerable interest. The weaver too told 
me to.day that he had made up his mind to know no other god, 
than those he had known before. 1 warned him according to 
iny ability as a solemn close to what | had said previously, while 
a female of the family deridingly said ‘talk no more, he will 
cry.’ ‘1 warned them and the spectators as much: as 1 could, 
amid their noise, which they seemed greatly to increase, hoping 
to drown my voice, and induce me to withdraw.’ If an occur- 
rence of such a nature had been reported to us, we should have 
supposed that it was an unfortunate accident, occasioned by a 
zeal which for the moment prevented a proper self-government ; 
and that the missionaries would take care to compensate for the 
injury it must have done, by a more courteous and judicious 
course in future. But when, from its appearance in a formal re- 
port without any such intimation, we are led to suppose that it 
was not inconsistent with their deliberately adopted modus ope- 
randi, it certainly seems to us to betray the want of a very im- 
portant qualification for their work. 

But the cause of the disappointment of missionary endea- 
vours we conceive to lie deeper than in any want of support for 
the undertaking, or of abilities in the agents. And we feel deep- 
ly concerned to trace it. We have no sympathy with any w 
should speak lightly of foreign missions. ‘The conversion of the 
whole world to the truth as it is in Jesus we see to be the noblest 
object of Christian benevolence, and there is no anticipation 
which has equal power over our imaginations and our hearts. 
When a band of missionaries leave the country of their birth and 
attachments for that of their unpromising labeurs, we suppose 
our feelings are as awake to the interest of the occasion, as those 
of many who have more flattering hopes of their success. But 
our predominant feeling is that of regret that they do not carry 
a purer Gospel. : . 

We apprehend that there exists an insurmountable obstacle 
to the success of missionary operations in India, in the character 
of the systems which have been offered to supplant the old idola- 
try. The Catholics have succeeded much better than the ortho- 
dox protestants ; but the obstacles to the success of both are 
similar, and the orthodox protestants therefore we apprehend 
will fail as the Catholics failed before them. ‘The Hindoo reli- 
gion is a religion of mystery and imagination. When overthrown, 
it will not be by another faith of the same character, but by a 
faith founded upon evidence, and not opposed te reason.’ Pure 
and not orthodox Christianity is the system which will evange- 
lize India. Much piety no doubt: exists in Christian countries 
along with an impure faith, but it is not on the extension of an 
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impure faith that divine providence will most propitiously smile, 
and that which cannot be defended upon sound principles of 
evidence is incapable of gaining the assent of men when strong 
interests oppose it. There is moreover an intrinsick difliculty 
in offering a Hindoo any reason for rejecting the 330,000,000 
Gods of his own mythology, and acknowledging the three (as far 
as he can see) of the christian. Between the worship of one God, 
and of more than one, the difference is specifick, and he can per- 
ceive it. But he cannot perceive the force of an argument 
against polytheism, from one who urges upon him the faith of a 
God in three persons. Again; he is as firm a believer, he will 
say, in fatalism, as any one who would enforce on him the Cal- 
vVinistic tenet of the divine irrespective decrees. ‘ This idea of 
fatality’ says Winslow, speaking of the belief of the Hindoos in 
that doctrine, “ extends to a future life. When asked, ‘do you 
hope to go to Heaven,’ one will answer ‘if God hath written it 
in my fate, | shall go to Heaven; if not, | shall go to hell.’ This 
is orthodoxy, if the Westminster divines have expounded it 
aright ; and with a Hindoo who should answer thus, what would 
remain to be learned respecting the doctrine of predestination ? 

It is. one of the weighty reasons why we wish and pray that 
the various systems of orthodoxy may be supplanted by a purer 
faith, that they present the great obstacle to the diffusion of 
Christianity over the world. A Hindoo has a ready answer,— 
we do not say a sound one, though we think it, for on this opin- 
ions differ,—but he has a ready and plausible answer to the 
orthodox missionaries ; the answer, viz. that their own system is 
not free from such objections as they urge to his. ‘They charge 
him with being a polyiheist. You too, he replies, worship three 
Gods, for aught you can make me understand. ‘These are, 
they rejoin, the same essence in three persons. A similar view, 
he returns, of the unity of the Godhead in different manifesta- 
tions is taken by wise men of my own nation, but I find it is a 
feeble preservative against polytheism, for the multitude do not 
understand such distinctions. They charge him with doing away 
the sense of accountableness by entertaining the belief that. bis 
fate in eternity was fixed before he was born. I find the same 
doctrine, he will say, in your tracts and sermons, and there it is 
called election and reprobation.—How vain and mischievous, 
they will proceed, to suppose that washing in the Ganges, or any 
thing else external to the man, will be a substitute with the Dei- 
ty for moral purity. And yet, he will say, do you not your- 
selves maintain that the sacrifice of your second God,—the on- 
Jy means of saving any from the wrath of the first—saved them, 
independently of any reforming influence on their own minds, by 
discharging the debt which their sins had contracted ? 
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While the remonstrances of orthodox missionaries against the 
corrupt theology of the Brahmins are thus om of being re- 
torted, we do not see that their prospects can fail to be discour- 
aging. It is in vain to show the Hindoos that they ought to re- 
ject their opinions, because incapable of being established by 
evidence, when they are able to hold the same argument con- 
cerning those which are offered them instead. Our views, they 
will allow, seem self-contradictory, but this is because they are 
mysterious ; ; and they are above reason, but they are not there- 
fore inoperative speculations, for they strongly occupy our fancies. 
To show us then that no argument will sustain them is not to 
compel us to abandon them, for the same is evident concerning 
the system which yourselves adopt, and propose to us as a substi- 
tute. If we are to abandon our system because it is opposed to 
common sense and incapable of being sustained by proof, it must 
be in favour of another of an opposite character.. When you 
offer us such an one, it will be time to consider its claims. 

It is only the errors which ignorance and false philosophy 
have appended to the pure and reasonable religion of the Gos- 
pel, to which such remarks would apply. The faith which Je- 
sus Christ and his apostles preached is liable to none of them. It 
revealed truths of infinite worth which reason was unable and had 
failed to discover ; but not a doctrine did it comprise which rea- 
son rejects, or which the name of mystery must be employed to 
protect from the investigation that would expose it. And itis 
therefore that we long to have pure Christianity preached in In- 
dia, that it may have free course, and be glorified. The 
orthodox missionaries have made little progress with their mys- 
teries, because that ground was already occupied. That the pure 

system would not meet with much opposition is more than we 
expect , but we are sure that it has, and that orthodoxy has not, 
that characteristic which will make the obstacles to be not in- 

superable. It is capable of being enforced upon satisfactory 

testimony. ‘The Hindoos are in bondage to a miserable super- 
stition. But they are not the imbecile and ignorant people they 

have been described. Many of them are inquisitive and think- 

ing men. Their minds are possessed by many idle and mischie- 

vous fancies, but still they are able to apprehend the force: of 
argument. They are withheld by many prejudices and interests 
from the reception of Christian truth. Still they are capable of 
being convinced and persuaded. What can be shown them to 
be true, they must, like other men, at length receive; and what 

can be proved to them to be right, they will at length own that 
they ought todo. This cannot be proved to them concerning 
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the doctrines of Augustin and Calvin, but it may be concerning 
the doctrines of uncorrupt Christianity.* 

If we may judge without presumption of the indications of 
providence, a brighter day is dawning upon India. Late events 
seem to tend to a happy consummation. At least, the experiment, 
to which we look for a different result from what yet bas been 
witnessed, appears about to be tried under favourable auspices. 
The sacred volume, to which we shall need to appeal for the 

roof of our faith, has been widely circulated by the active la- 
bours of those, who, as we think, have counteracted their own la- 
burious efforts by their erroneous expositions of its contents. 
But, though they have failed to reap the harvest, they have boun- 
tifully scattered the seed. They have made the scriptures of 
truth accessible to those whom they are destined at length te 
enlighten, and thus have supplied all that was wanting except 
well qualified interpreters. 

What till very lately was wanting, we have reason to hope is 
beginning to be furnished. At this most fayourable period since 
India was known for introducing pure Christianity into it, when 
the religion of their conquerors has engaged extensively the at- 
tention and curiosity of that people, and when the scriptures 
are provided in their own language for all who can be persuaded 
to appeal ‘ to, the law and to the testimony,’ a competent individ- 
ual embraces the pure doctrine of the Gospel in a situation and 
under circumstances for offering it to the heathen under many 
advantages, and is to be made, we trust, in some measure an In- 
strumecvt of that happy event to which we look. 

Mr. Adam, the author of the sermon, of which we have pre- 
fixed the title to this article, was not indeed the first who had 
preached the simple doctrines of our religion in Hindostan. 
‘The most discerning of the Hindoos themselves who have read 
the Bible,’ says Brown, ‘say that the Romish religion, is an 
abuse of the christian name.’ It is probable that other forms of 
orthodoxy appeared to many of them in much the same light, 


* ‘The Missionaries’ says a corcespondent of the Christian Reformer, who had 
been long resident in India ‘have ever found the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
assertion that Christ ig God, a stumbling block in their way. The Chinese tell 
them they see no use in insisting on a new set of gods being introduced in the place 
of their old ones, Phe Mobammedans accuse them of blasphemy in making @ 
created man, a though a great and blessed prophet, equal with God, and they ac- 
euse thei of having falsified the original scripture, and of acting in direct opposi- 
tion to the preachiag of our Saviour, who ays, pray to God alone. cats. i 
Missionaries would meet with less opposition thap those of any others sect, as a 
appear ready to admit of one great, one sole cause, one God supreme.’ ‘I have 
jaid some attention to the subject, arid from China to the extent of our Eastern 
eee I haye found the aforementioned reasons the only ones of any conse- 


ence urged against the Christian religion, 
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They so appeared at least, to one obseure; bat sensible and vir- 
thous native, William Robstts of Madras, who has collected 
about hith ani increasing society of believers, as undistingaished 
as himself, in ‘ the only true God, and Jésus Christ, whom he 
hath sent.’ ‘There is not,’ says this simple-hearted neophyte, 
‘one European or European descendent among us, not one rich 
man, not one learfied man, even not one that can read English 
well.” Yet they have now two schools under their direction, and 
writes expositions of scripturé, and makes translations from 
Eaglish books, which are circulated among them in manoscript. 
His is, however, a light under a bushel. He is old and infirm; 
without rank, education, or resources ; and his labours are not so 
much encouraging on account of any great results to he expect- 
ed from them, as on décount of the indication they give that 
the soi? will yield a fich harvest to a skilful culture, when thas 
it shoots up in a corner, a spontaneous, though a scanty growth. 

The following extract from a letter-of Mr. Adam to the se- 
cretary of the English Unitarian Fund, dated Calcutta, Jan. 28th 
1822, explains the circumstances ander which that gentleman is 
before the religious publick. 

‘| left England as a Missionary under the patronage of the Bap- 
tist Society, in the year 1817, and éincé then have continued to 
reside in this city. The difficulties | experienced in my labours 
amongst the natives, on the subject of the Trinity, gradually, 
although slowly, matered into a conviction that it was contrary 
both to scripture and reason, and this conviction compelled me 
to an open renunciation of it and profession of Unitarranism. I 
have, in consequence, within a few months past, beén excommu- 
nicated from the religious Society to which I belonged, and with 
the assistance of a few friends have rented a housé in Which 
Christian worship is regularly conducted. This, togéther with 
a late publication of Rammohun Roy’s; whom I am happy to 
number amongst the very warmest supporters of our cause, has 
excited much opposition amongst the Trinitarian denominations, 
Charchmen, Independents and Baptists ; and the immediate ob- 
ject which | bave in view, in this communication, is to secure 
that cooperation with Unitarians in England, which is necessary 
to give efficacy and permanency to our efforts in this country, 
and which, I believe, it is one object of the Unitarian Fand So- 
ciety to afford. 1 am wholly ignorant of the iumbers and actual 
state of Unitarians in England, atid of the character which they 
possess as a denomination, having received all my impréssions | 
these subjects’ from the writings of their adversaries. I am, 
therefore, wholly anable to judge whéther a proposal to form a 
Unitarian Foreign Missionary Society on @ scalé to embrace the 
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whole denomination in England, Scotland and Ireland, will meet 
with your approbation, or the attempt with ultimate success. I 
know that Trinitarians in general represent their opponents as 
destitute of that deep feeling of the value of true religion, by 
which some of themselves have been induced to visit foreign and 
distant countries with a view to communicate to the Heathen a 
knowledge of the gospel. This, after all, is a merit which they 
cannot claim universally, for they are not all missionaries; nor 
can they they claim it exclusively, without forgetting the nume- 
rous navigators and travellers who, on purely worldly principles 
and motives, have dared every difficulty and danger without 
shrinking. As for myself, | can say, that since | embraced Uni- 
tarianism, while | am thankful to my Father in heaven for so en- 
lightening my mind as to perceive the errors of opinion which I 
formerly entertained, and so strengthening my religious principle 
as to enable me to avow my convictions, I, at the same time, feel 
an equally sincere and earnest desire to be instrumental in mak- 
ing known to my fellow-creatures, and especially to the Heathen, 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God—a desire which is abun- 
dantly confirmed when | consider that there are so many of ‘my 
brethren, my kinsmen, according to the flesh,’ whom I love and 
esteem and revere as pious Christians, but who, in principle at 
least, approach so near to the Heathen. 

In a letter to Dr. Channing about the same time Mr. Adam 
says, ‘1 came to India, as a Missionary from the Baptist Society 
in England. About three years and a half after my arrival in 
this country, that is, about five or six months ago, the convictions 
of my mind rendered it necessary for me to renounce Trinita- 
rianism. I! found, from that intercourse with the natives which 
I constantly cultivated, that on the ground of reason, (the only 
ground which it is possible to assume in propagating any religion,) 
I could no better maintain a three fold distinction in the divine 
nature, than the Hindoos could a distinction of many millions. 
You will not suppose from this, that when a Trinitarian, | made 
the trinity a frequent subject of discussion with the natives. On 
the contrary, I, like others, avoided it as much as possible ; but 
when they brought it forward as an objection, or endeavoured to 
draw a parallelism on this ground, between their own system and 
ours, | was compelled to meet the attack. With the assistance 
of friends, a house has been rented, in which | preach every Sun- 
day, to asmall congregation of Europeans, country born, and na- 
tives who understand English. The principal of these last, is 
Rammohun Roy, of whom you have no doubt heard, and whose 
writings you perhaps have seen. One of his late publications 
will accompany this, together with a few copies of a sermon which 
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I lately published. I have in view, to commence a periodical 
work, which will include both a selection from European and 
American theological publications, as well as original commu- 
nications from friends and supporters in this country.’ 
In Aug. 1822, the same gentleman wrote to a friend of ours; 
‘ Sincere as | am in the belief of divine revelation, and desirous 
of universally extending its benign influence, | would rejoice at 
nothing more than to see respectable and learned Hindoos and 
Mussulmen fearlessly standing forth to impugn the genuine doc- 
trines of the gospel. In that case, missionaries, instead of wast- 
ing their time, talents, and money, in unprofitable schemes, both 
great and little, in order to substitute for Hindooism and Islamism, 
the name, without the power, of godliness, would have an op- 
portunity of proving their religion to be established by the most 
direct and convincing evidence ; to contain the most sublime and ° 
important truths ; to unfold the most certain and ennobling hopes ; 
and thereby to evince that it is indeed a faithful saying. and wor- 
thy of universal acceptation.—The consequence would be, no 
doubt, a powerful impression in favour of christianity. Such 
ever will be the consequence, both among Europeans, and Asia- 
tics, of free public inquiry into the doctrines of the gospel. 
‘Since you left Calcutta I have been excommunicated from 
the Circular Road Church, for professing that Jesus Christ was 
nothing more than the son of God. This drove me into an open 
avowal of Unitarianism. 1 commenced pnblic worship, which 
I still contioue, and have opened subscriptions for building a 
chapel. I am supported both by respectable Europeans and na- 
tives. , 
‘ We have also commenced a school in which about fifty native 
boys are instructed in English, gratis. Divine revelation, in all 
its parts, is more and more become my darling study ; and | am 
firmly convinced that Unitarianism is the doctrine of the gospel.’ 
‘Christian Unitarianism | esteem the pearl of great price; 
and it is that alone that can become an universal religion. 
Whatever differences of religious opinion may arise, however, 
it is still my first and most earnest desire to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. Holiness is the great end of all re- 
ligion ; and wherever | see that, | am convinced there can be no 
fatal, although there may be hurtful errors.’ | 
Mr. Adam is represented as a prudent, well educated and 
press man, and since his ehange of sentiment has been acknow- 
edged even by one of his former coadjutors to be in his view, 
‘as pious and as sincere asat any former period of their acquain- 
tance.’ His sermon before us, and his preface to that of Dr. 
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Channing, which he has reprinted, give us highly favourable im- 

ressions of the talent and temper which he brings to his glorious 
work. The sermon is from John xx. 31, and is chiefly an expo- 
sition of the meaning of that text. It does not show, what in- 
déed there was no reason to expect, much acquaintance with the 
Unitarian controversy, or with the rules of biblical interpreta- 
tion; but it ts well written, and evidently from a heart warm 
with the subject. The following extract is a favoarable speci- 
men of the manner of reasoning. 


‘ Others assuming the existence of Jesus before he came into the 
world, and that this title is descriptive of his pre-existent nature, 
consider it as expressing his true and proper Deity. The general 
reception which this interpretation has met with. and the confidence 
with which it is urged, would seem to intimate that it possesses a 
clearer evidence and a more convincing force, than, on examination, 
we aré able to ascribe toit. For, in the first place it is opposed to 
the very nature of things, by which the Son never can be the same 
identical being as the Father. If it is objected that this may be true 
of the nature of man, but cannot be true of the nature of God, we 
must then remember that John was a man, writing to men, in the 
language of men, with a view to convince and persuade men, and 
that it is utterly inconsistent with the very definition of a revelation to 
suppose that an inspired writer to describe the nature of God should 
employ terms which are opposed to every form of speech current 
amongst men, If it should be contended that there is no opposition 
to the ordinary usage of language, but that the Son, as a Son, is God 
in a trne and proper sense, then, as this usage of language is found- 
ed upon the nature of things, and the nature of things is opposed to 
every idea of an identity of person between a Father and his Son, 
it is evident, that the unity of the Divine Being—a doctrine equally 
dear to both sides—is irrecoveratily lost. ‘The same important doc- 
trine is injared by an argument not unfrequently adduced, viz. that 
as the son of Man is man, so the Son of God is God, and therefore 
Jesus Christ is God. A more correct mode of stating the analogy 
would be this—that as the Son of man is a man, so the Son of God 
is a God, and therefore Jesus Christ is a God, one of two, one of 
three, or one of many, as may be. Instead of thus multiplying the 
Deity, let it be remembered-that the term ‘“ God” is not like that of 
“man” a common name including many individuals under it,but a pro- 
per name belonging to, and describing only a single individual who has 
no identity of nature or of person, with any other individual in 
universal existence. Leaving several arguments which might be 
adduced against this interpretation, | mention only one other. If 
there is one’ idea which the expression ** Son’ of God” conveys moré 
directly than any other, it is that of derivation, and indeed this idea, 
as applicable fothe original fatare of Christ, is commonly admitted 
and even dwelt upon. But who, as the pious Watts exclaims some- 
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where in his works, who can for a moment admit the idea of a de- 
rived Deity?” . ot 


The letter to the secretary of the English Unitarian Fund 
which we have quoted above, urges the importance of missions 
in India, and proposes a system of extensive operations. We ex- 
tract a few passages which throw light upon the interesting in- 
quity in what manner the Hindoo population is to be addressed. 

‘The conquered naturally view with great respect all who be- 
long to the cast of the conquerors, especially if the latter pos- 
sess learning, and I, perhaps, may say piety, as they are by no 
means blind to the excellencies and defects of those who bear 
the Christian name, I have reason to suppose that they even 
exercise a very strict scrutiny over those who profess to teach 
them a religion better than their own ; and the fact that the 
have discovered, or suppose that they have discovered, muc 
that is selfish and worldly in the conduct of such, has operated 
powerfully against the propagation of the gospel. On the other 
hand, if Christians of sound learning and rational piety, unfetter- 
ed by worldly pursuits, and independent of pecuniary assistance 
from those to whom they are sent, engage in Missionary labours 
in this country, they will command the respect of their bitterest 
native antagonists, and may be eminently useful in spreading 
the knowledge of the gospel,’ ¢ 

‘There is a large majority of Idolaters, and a small but in- 
creasing minority of Theists. With respect to the former, a 
Trinitarian missionary is placed in inextricable difficulties which 
a Unitarian cannot feel, for after having convinced them of the 
absurdity of Idolatry, he is obliged to refute himself by teaching 
them the Supreme Deity of Jesus Christ. The same arguments 
which he employs against the Idolaters, they may employ against 
him. Those whom I denominate Theists are the followers of 
the Vedant system of philosophy, and are in fact Unitarian Hin- 
doos. This system has been of late revived in Bengal with con- 
siderable success, through the exertions of Rammohun Roy, and 
those who have embraced it form a small but highly respectable 
portion of the Hindoo community. From them the Trinitarian 
missionary experiences much greater difficulty than from their 
idolatrous countrymen, for here it is not as in the former case 
one error struggling with another, but error contending agai 
truth. The Unitarian Hindoo possesses a vantage ground, from 
which the Trinitarian Christian never can dislodge him, Yet in 
them we have a proof that the doctrine of the Divine Unity 
alone does not humble the mind, restrain the passions, and reform 
the life, for no one is more deeply impressed with the necessity 
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of giving them the light of Christianity than Rammohun Roy, 
who has had the best opportunities of knowing the effect which 
their conversion from Idolatry to Unitarian Hindooism has pro- 
duced.’ . 

‘ With respect to those who shall be employed as Missionaries, 
they should not only be pious, which is of course indispensable, 
but, if possible, well versed in literature, both sacred and pro- 
fane. It has too frequently happened, that persons have come 
to this country as Missionaries, who have no other recommen- 
dation or qualification but their piety ; and the injury which is 
thus done to the Christian cause is incalculable. How great 
must the injury be, when instead ofteaching others, they need 
themselves to be taught the first principles of the oracles of God, 
and when, instead of being superior, or at least equal, they are 
far inferior in a knowledge of the principles of reasoning and in 
a general acquaintance with science, to most of those amongst 
whom they are called to labour.’ 

The statements which have occurred in the course of these 
remarks justify us in the inference, that, little success as has yet 
attended missionary attempts in India, it affords no ground for 
despondence concerning the religious prospects of that fruitful, 
populous and opulent empire. Christianity has been rejected ; 
but not when presented in a form in which it is capable of 
being ‘sustained by satisfactory evidence ; and this will be the 
only method of introducing it among Hindoos, for their fancies 
and feelings are already engaged with mysteries of their own. 
There is no proof that pure Christianity, stript of its Greek and 
Gothick embellishments, would be thus rejected, for the experi- 
ment has not yet been tried. And there are many appearances 
to encourage an opposite opinion. The inhabitants of a Chris- 
tian country may from the force of education, or of some con- 
stitutional or accidental bias, sincerely adopt some corrupt 
form of Christianity in which it is incapable of being shown’ to 
be true ; and this the Hindoos certainly will not in great num- 
bers, because their tendencies of this nature lead them, in com- 
mon circumstances, a different way ; but the decisive evidence 
on which Christianity rests, when not counteracted by incredi- 
ble dogmas attributed to the system itself, is capable of operating 
with as convincing force upon an Indian as upon a European un- 
derstanding. Pure Christianity, supported by its proper evi- 
dence, forces a fair mind to receive it; and it is capable even 
of convincing minds strongly prejudiced against it. It has, to 
say the least, no such powerful and general prejudice to encoun- 
ter among the better part of the Hindoos, as to cause their re- 
ception of it, when favourably presented to them, to be regarded 
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as a wholly improbable event. There are among them great 
numbers capable of estimating the worth of solid arguments. 
The scriptures have already to some extent diffused, and 
are now rapidly diffusing among them, the information, which 
provides a basis and materials for such argument ; and, if Chris- 
tendom were faithful to its duty, we see nothing to forbid the 
hope, that, before this generation should pass away, millions of 
tongues in India should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.—Entertaining these views, we have not 
heard with indifference of the conversion of Mr. Adam from the 
erroneous faith, which he could not have propagated, to the pure 
one, which we trust he will; and we know not that there is any 
individual to whose labours we look with a more lively interest. 





——— 


INTELLIGENCE. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE, 





Tue public examination (or exhibition, perhaps, it would more 
properly be called) of the students belonging to the Theological 
School at Cambridge, took place in the Naiiedte chapel on 
Tuesday. The exercises commenced at nine o’clock, and clo- 
sed at two o’clock P.M. ‘The performances were generally of 
a high character, and did much honour to the young gentlemen, 
and to the Institution. The number of dissertations was fwelve ; 
and the depth and faithfulness of research, the soundness of 
views, and the modesty and good taste which they manifested, 
pre pleasing evidence of the great advantages enjoyed at this 
nstitution for acquiring theological knowledge. The greatest 
circumstance of regret is, that the funds for the support of indi- 
gent students are not greater ;—that those who are pursuing their 
studies here might devote themselves exclusively and without em- 
barrassment to the object before them,—and that those whose want 
of funds induces them to place themselves under the patronage of 
other institutions, might not be deterred by any motives of this 
nature, from resorting for their education to this distinguished 
** School of the Prophets.” | 
This is the second year on which the examination has been 
public. The number of ladies and other auditors was greater 
on this occasion than it was last year; but it was much less than 
it should be, considering the importance of the occasion. It has 
been suggested, that the circumstance, that it is called an Exa- 
mination, operates as a hindrance of many who would otherwise 
New Series—Vol. V. 40 
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attend—on the ground, either that the performances are suppos- 
ed to be dull and uninteresting, or that they are designed only 
for the literati. It ought to be known that these performances 
are intended for the public, and that they are of a character 
highly interesting and instructive.—We trust that nothing is ne- 
cessary in order to excite a proper interest in these performan- 
ces, in the public mind, but merely to make known their inte- 
resting character, and that they are intended for the benefit and 
gratification of the public, as well as for the improvement of 
those who exhibit. , 

The following is a list of the subjects of the different disserta- 
tions, and of the names of those who performed. 

JUNIOR CLASS, 

1. The evidence of the existence of the writings of the New 


‘Testament in the first century. Samuel Presbury. 
2. The support which Christianity derives from the martyrdom 
of the early Christians. Nathaniel Gage. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
3. The character of the common version of the New Testa- 
ment. Alexander Young. 


4, The necessary ambiguity of language. 
Charles W. Upham. 


5. The grounds of union among different sects of Christians. 
Edward B. Hall. 

6. The errors of the early Christians in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Eliphalet P. Crafts. 
SENIOR CLASS. 

7. The pi pisboray to the goodness of God, drawn from the exis- 
tence of evil, natural and moral. Calvin Lincoln. 
8. James v. 16: “ The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” Benjamin Kent. 
9. The importance of the obligation of positive institutions in 
religion. Benjamin Hersey. 

10. The means of a general revival of practical religion. 
Ezra S. Gannett. 
11. The value of Revelation, though nothing more be taught by 
it than is maintained ky Unitarian Christians. 
Wm. H. Furness. 
b2. John i. 29: “ The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto 
him and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” William Farmer. 
Christian Register, Aug. 15, 1822. 
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American Bible Society.—This society held its annual meeting 
at the city Hotel, in New York, on the 8th day of May last. In 
the absence of Judge Jay, General Clarkson presided. The 
annual Report was read and accepted; votes of thanks were 
passed to the officers and auxiliaries of the society, and to be- 
nevolent individuals who had contributed towards the erection 
of a building for its use ; and a resolution was adopted to use all 
means in the. society’s power to introduce the scriptures into 
various parts of South America, .We extract from the report 
some of the most interesting articles of information. 

‘The Depository of the Society has been completed. The 
corner stone was laid shortly after the last anniversary ; and the 
building was finishedyin the early part of the winter. The ex- 
penditure for this object, including the ground, has been about 
$22,500. Between 8000 and 9000 dollars were obtained from 
liberal and benevolent individuals, for the express purpose of 
paying for the Depository ; and the remainder of the sum, has 
been temporarily supplied out of the general funds of the So- 
ciety.’ ; 

é There have been printed, at the Depository of the American 
Bible Society, during the seventh year, 


Bibles i . ; ‘ é $ : ; 23,500 
New Testaments, in English : ° , : 21,500 

: ° - in Spanish ° . : . 7,000 
There have been purchased, German Bibles . ‘ 1,100 


There have been received from the British and Fo- 

reign Bible Society, Spanish Bibles. ; ; 500 
There have been printed by the Kentucky Bible 

Society, from the stereotype plates belonging to 

the American Bible Society, besides the edition 

of 2000, mentioned in the third report, Bibles. 2,000 
Which added to the number mentioned in the last 

report . . : . . : : « 268,177 


Make a total of Tarez Hunprep anp Twenty-taree Tuov- 
sAND, Seven Hunprep AaNp Seventy-seven Bibles and Testa- 
ments, or parts of the latter, printed from the stereotype plates 
of the Society in New-York, and at Lexington, Kentucky, or 
otherwise obtained for circulation, during the seven years of its 
existence. 


There have been issued from the Depository, from the 30th 
of April, 1822, to the first of May, 1823, 

Bibles. gi7239% . * . d ° 28,448 

Yestaments . ; . j ; ° As 26,357 





54,805 
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/ 
In the six preceding years, there were issued, 
Bibles and Testaments . i ‘ 192,926 
Epistles of John, in Delaware . 751 
Gospel of John,in Mohawk .. 141 
193,818 


Making a total of Two Hunprep anp Forty-£1¢HT THovusanp, 
Six Hunprep anp [Iwenty-ruree Bibles and Testaments and 
parts of the New Testament, issued by the American Bible So- 
ciety since its establishment.’ | 

‘The Managers have granted one thousand dollars to the Rev. 
Dr. Carey and his associates, at Serampore, to be applied by 
them towards defraying the expense of translating and printing 
the Scriptures in the various languages of India. Another grant, 
of five hundred dollars, has been made to the Missionaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in the 
Island of Ceylon, to be employed by them in the purchase of 
Scriptures in the Tamul language, for distribution in that Island. 

‘The first of these donations in money was made in conse- 
quence of a memorial from the Rev. Dr. Carey and his associ- 
ates, soliciting assistance from the American Bible Society. It 
appeared that they had published, at the date of their memorial, 
the whole Bible in five of the languages of India, and the New 
Testament and parts of the Old, in ten more ; that in six more, the 
New Testament was brought more than half through the press ; and 
that in the remaining ten, some one of the Gospels was printed, 
and, in several, all four of the Gospels. It also appeared, that, 
of the New Testament, in the five languages in which the Scrip- 
tures are most read in India, the Sunskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, 
Mahratta, and Orissa, and of the Old Testament in the first two 
of these languages, the editions heretofore published were ex- 
hausted, and the demand continued to be very great and urgent.’ 

The Society has distributed gratuitously, during its seventh 
year 12,923 Bibles and Testaments, valued at $7592,24. Its 
receipts have amounted to $46,521 75, of which sum $20,642 70 
was in payment for Bibles. The whole number of auxiliary so- 
cieties has been increased to 360. _ 





Massachusetts Bible Society.—The fifteenth anniversary of 
this society was on the 5th of June last. It distributed during 
the year 2776 Bibles and Testaments, making 31,859 which it 
has circulated since its institution. , Its receipts during the year 
were $1564 91, and its expenditure $1959 79. The Executive 
Committee remark that ‘the operations of a society situated like 
this, are necessarily circumscribed, and present nothing to attract 
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admiration. ‘They are silent and uniform, but not imposing. 
They do good quietly and in secret, but there is nothing in them 
deserving the attention of the public, except that they distribute 
the Holy Word of God; and this they do in common. with bun- 
dreds of other similar institutions, in every part of the country. 
It is privilege enough for us, that we are permitted to do our 
part, humble as it may be. And it ought to be remembered that 
although we bear the name of the state, yet the necessities of the 
state are in small measure supplied by our means. Every coun- 
ty has its own Bible Society, and the capital is the seat of two 
besides our own. In consequence of this, it is evident that our 
operations are necessarily limited. The good work being divid- 
ed among many, each must be content to labour in its allotted 
sphere, without the opportunity or expectation of magnificent 
exertion or wide celebrity. This multiplication of societies is 
a subject of congratulation, because in this way every portion of 
the country may be more effectually supplied. The land is bet- 
ter watered by frequent springs, than by one mighty river, though 
this would be a far sublimer object.’ 





American Colonization Society.—The Board of Managers of 
this society still complain of the discouragement which.they ex- 
perience in their benevolent design for want of pecuniary re- 
sources. They have issued proposals for publishing in Washington 
‘a Periodical work, which shall furnish the public with accurate 
information concerning the plans and prospects of their Institu- 
tion ; give a minute account of its operations, and of the condi- 
tion and progress of the Colony ; communicate any new and in- 
teresting intelligence which may be received, relating to the 
Geography, Natural History, Manners and Customs, of Africa ; 
and admit into its pages such essays as may be thought calculated 
to advance the interests of the Colony, or the cause of African 
improvement, as well as select passages from authors who have 
already written on this subject ; and important extracts from the 
Reports of such foreign associations as are making exertions to 
suppress the Slave-Trade, or relieve the African race.’ 

The last intelligence from their colonists is contained in a let- 
ter from Capt. Wightman to the editor of the Advertiser, from 
which the following is an extract. 

‘ The brig Oswego arrived on the coast of Africa in May last, 
and landed her passengers sent out by the American Coloni- 
zation Society, 61 in number, at Cape Montserado on the 25th 
of that month, all in health. These people immediately pro- 
ceeded to the business of cutting timber, and preparing to build 
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houses; but in about ten days were all taken sick with the Affi- 
can fever. The other inhabitants of the colony were all in health 
except several who had been wounded, and Mr. Ashmun, whose 
health was improving. The tower, or castle, built by Capt. 
Spence and: his men, had suffered considerable injury by the 
heavy rains, in consequence of the roof not being raised before 
the rains came on. A breach was made in the wall of about 12 
feet, which is probably repaired. It has been stated heretofore 
that there is at Cape Montserado a good harbour. This is incor- 
rect. There is, properly speaking, no harbour there. There 
can be none. Vessels must lie off from the pitch of the cape 
one mile, bring it to bear S. S. W. and unload by means of 
boats—The wind is invariably during the rainy season at S. W. 
There is a bar at the mouth of the river, over which boats only 
can pass. For an agricultural colony, that spot selected and oc- 
cupied by the colonization society is, | think, an excellent one. 
The land lies high; always open to the sea breezes, and the soil 
is luxuriantly fertile. It will perhaps be healthy for blacks ; but 
such as go out from America will always undergo a seasoning by 
sickness, especially if they arrive in the rainy season. 

Since the attack and defeat of the natives, there has been a 
good understanding between them and the colony. With a for- 
tification, and a few light cannon, nothing is to be feared from 
the natives. They have great respect for Dr. Ayres; and, on 
his arrival, sent their messages to inform him of their design to 
make hin a friendly visit.’ 





United Domestic Missionary Society. The following extracts 
from a report read to this society at its first annual meeting, in 
the city of New York, on the 9th of May last, show that it adopts 
the same judicious plan of operations of which the example has 
been set by the Evangelical Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

‘The plan adopted by the committee of aiding churches and 
congregations In the settlement and support of ministers, in pre- 
ference to the method of itineracy so generally pursued by mis- 
sionary societies, is deemed of such importance as to justify par- 
ticular notice on this occasion. ‘I'he instances are very nume- 
rous, of places, hitherto without settled pastors, where the popu- 
lation, by the transient and injudicious labours of itinerants of 
different denominations, has been divided into several sects, nei- 
ther of which alone, is able to support a minister; but where, 
with the prospect of a settled pastor of piety, education, and ta- 
lents, enough are willing to anite to provide a considerable part 
of the requisite support, if the balance can for a time be furnish- 
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ed by a Missionary Society. In these cases, even where the 
population is very considerable in numbers, and where the inte- 
rests of morality and religion most urgently require the constant 
labours of an able and faithful minister, there is no prospect of 
their obtaining and settling one without the encouragement and 
aid proposed in this plan. In general, their condition in this 
respect grows less and less promising by the lapse of time, and 
instead of being bettered, is undoubtedly rendered worse by the 
occasional visits of the various descriptions of,travelling preach- 
ers, authorized and unauthorized, with which the country 
abounds.’ 

‘The number of destitute places, however, where the people 
are willing to unite and -make an exertion to support a minister, 
if encouraged and aided for a time by the society, is still greater 
than can at present be supplied with men qualified by their edu- 
cation and piety to occupy them. And since there is no ration- 
al hope of ministers being settled in those places unless this plan 
shall be pursued, it appears to the committee to be their obvious 
duty, enforced by every consideration of immediate and perma- 
nent good, to persist in the course they have adopted. Upon 
this plan the number of destitute places will be gradually dimi- 
nished. The people once brought together, and possessed of 
the blessings of public worship, and the constant labours of a 
gospel minister, will by their own exertions supersede the ne- 
cessity of missionary aid. The example of one place will be 
followed by another. Every point that is gained will facilitate 
new acquisitions ; and the places assisted by the society in the 
establishment of the gospel will in due time help to extend the 
same favour to other localities.’ | 





General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. This body 
met in Philadelphia, on the 15th of May last. Among the de- 
legations appointed by it to different ecclesiastical bodies, we find 
one of Rev. Messrs. Smith and Hanford, to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, from the secretary of which a letter was 
received and read, communicating the following vote of that As- 
sociation. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Rice, having presented the Association, in be- 
half of the General Assembly, a revised edition of the Constitu- 
tion of that Church,—Voted, that while we most sincerely reci- 
procate the feelings of Christian affection expressed by Dr. Rice, 
in presenting the Constitution of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, the cordial thanks of this Association be 
yeaa to that body for this token of their regard, and that the 

ecretary communicate this vote to the stated clerk of the 
Assembly.’ 
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Dr. Aikin’s Works.—Miss Aikin is preparing a memoir of her 
father, the late John Aikin M D., together with a selection of 
such of his critical Essays and Miscellaneous pieces as have not 
been before printed in a collected form. Monthly Repository, 
No. 207. 


London Charities. —‘ It is with pride, gratitude, and pleasure, 
that we are enabled to present to our readers, the following 
Statement of the Receipts during the last year, of some of these 
most valuable, most virtuous, and sacred institutions :-— 


£. s. de 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 53,729 9 3 
Society for Promoting the Gospel in Foreign 
parts, 19,513 11 0 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 103,802 17 1 
British and Foreign School Society, about 1,600 0 O 
Church Missionary Society, $2,975 9 7 
Wesleyan difto 26,883 5 5 
London ditto 29,437 13 4 
Moravian ditto 7,192 18 5 
Naval and Military Bible Society 2,046 4 2 
Society for Conversion of the Jews 10.689 13 9 
Hibernian Society 5,372 5 6 
Religious Tract Society 9,261 3 0 
Church of England ‘l'ract Society 514 11 10 
Society for the relief of Poor Pious Clergymen 2,219 O 5 
Continental Society 1,074 12 6 
London Female Penitentiary 4,075 19 90 
African Institution 1,124 0 0 
Sunday School Society for Ireland 3,193 6 6 
Hibernian Bible Society 5,679 11 10 
Prayer Book and Homily Society 2,056 15 8 
Irish Religious Book and Tract Society 3,943 0 0 
Sunday School Union Society 1,762 4 § 


Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 





DIED, 


In Calcutta, March 27th, after an illness of only one day, the Rev. Wm. Ward, 
the distinguished associate of Cary and Marshman, in the Baptist Mission and a 
man deserving to be had in honourable remembrance for his tried disinterestedness 


and zeal. 





TO READERS. 


THE publication of this number has been unavoidably delayed by the removal 
of our publishers to another office. 








